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THE EVOLUTION OF ETHICS. 


BY CHARLES W. SUPER. 


Out of political economy has grown, by a natural process 
- of evolution and expansion, that larger science known as 
sociology, a science that deals with the entire psychic life of 
man in so far as the forces that underlie it are called into 
activity by his civic life. Almost up to the present time it has 
been held by the great majority of Christian people that in 
order to better the condition of men, both at .home and in 
foreign lands, it was only necessary to preach the Gospel to 
them; while those whose condition could not be improved here 
below were taught to anticipate compensating happiness in 
the next world in an inverse ratio to the privations suffered in 
this. Now, however, few persons are content to wait until 
another life shall furnish them the means of enjoyment; the 
great majority want their full share as they live from day to 
day. Here, too, the felt need has provided the supply, in part 
at least, and the promise of it in greater abundance as the years 
shall go by. 

This state of things, though by no means to be deplored, 
has like every good brought in its train a number of evils. It 
has engendered a widespread desire on the part of many, 
amounting often to a demand, that they should be allowed not 
only to decide for themselves what sort of enjoyment and how 
much, this world shall provide for them, but also who shall 
provide it. The proverbial modern rush after riches is the best 
evidence of this on the one part, and the various schemes pro- 
posed by which all may have an equal share of this world’s 
goods, on the other. Whether the relations between employer 
and employed are at present more “strained” than they ever 
were before, is a question that no man, unless he is as old as an 
antediluvian, can decide fairly; but certain it is that these rela- 
tions are receiving an unwonted share of attention, both at the 
hands of the law-making powers and the general public all over 
the civilized world. An element of confusion has been intro- 
duced into the traditional conceptions of right and wrong, 
justice and injustice, except as they may have been set forth in 
the treatise of some philosopher, who found solace in the crea- 
tion of an imaginary realm in which it was made plain how 
much better this world would be if only it were different. One 
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of the most marked signs of the times is the enormous increase 

of legislative activity. The popular cry is: Let us have a law 

for this, or a law against that. The trend of the times is 

toward state socialism, and a great many persons are of the 

opinion that men would be all their neighbors wish them to be, 

if only the proper legislation could be had. Both the move- 

ment toward communism and that toward socialism are uncon- 

scious attempts to revert to a condition of things either tried \ 
or advocated millenniums ago. They are advocated by men, 

who for the most part know little of history and probably care 

less. Movement and agitation are not necessarily progress, 

though there can be no progress without both. Society is such 

a complex entity, that it may grow in some parts and remain 

stationary or retrograde in others. Or it may advance in the 

form of a spiral and repeat its tormer experiments under some- ; 
what similar conditions. It can not be thought surprising that 
the world learns so slowly. There is a large measure of truth 
in the sneering words of Schopenhauer: 



























Brainless pates are the rule, fairly furnished ones the exception, the 
brilliantly endowed very rare, genius a Jortentum. How otherwise could 
we account for the fact that out of upwards of eight hundred millions of 
people existing human beings, and after the chronicled experience of six 
thousand years, so much still remains to discover, to think out, and to be 
said. By far the greater part of humanity are wholly inaccessible to purely 
intellectual enjoyments. They are quite incapable of the delight that 
exists in ideas as such, everything standing in a certain relation to their own 
individual will, in other words, to themselves and their own affairs, In 
order to interest them, it is necessary that their wills should be acted upbn, 
no matter in how remote a degree. 
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This is not to be wondered at. Thinking is hard work— 
much too hard for the great mass of mankind, and impossible 
to those who have not been trained to it. Men prefer, in every 
case of doubt, to fall back on use and wont, to take tradition 
for their guide and leave the results to the gods. It is so much 
easier to do this than resolute'y to face new problems day by 
day and solve them in the light of the new knowledge that 
dawns upon the world as time passes on. More than a third 
of a century ago George Eliot wrote: 






















After all has been said that can be said about the widening influence of 
ideas, it remains true that they would hardly be such strong agents unless 
they were taken in a solvent of feeling. The great world-struggle of 
developing thought is continually foreshadowed in the struggle of the 
affections seeking a justification for love and hope. 










This is not only true, but the statement is susceptible of a 
much wider application than is here made of it. Inthe develop- 
ment of society the intellect is like a choice plant springing up 
and growing amid a luxuriant crop of bushes and brambles that 
threaten constantly to choke it to death. It is the inextinguish- 
able, vital spark which, while it keeps the body alive, can not 
secure for it a healthy and rapid growth. Notwithstanding the 
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fact that human life is so largely governed by feeling, there is 
no article in the creed of ethnic faith to which civilized men 
have held with greater tenacity than that which proclaims the 
doctrine of human responsibility. It is the corner stone upon 
which every form of civic life is built up. In spite of the 
powerful counter influence of the Augustinian theology to 
which men still give a verbal assent, their actions, whether 
they are of the church or not, persistently belie their profes- 
sions. If men are responsible to God or to society, their 
actions must be under the control of a regulative faculty, and 
this faculty can be nothing else than the reason regulated by 
the will. But the will to do right profits him nothing who does 
not know what the right is. If there were some infallible 
standard by which all men could determine what is right and 
what is wrong, it would be comparatively easy to reconcile all 
differences of opinion. When Byron wrote: ‘“ Man being 
reasonable, must get drunk,” he made the particular applica- 
tion to a fact of human experience that is capable of wide 
generalization. The quest after a universal standard is almost 
as old as the human race; and when even the most thoughtful 
men have been unable to find it, what wonder is it that the rest 
have been groping in the dark till now. 

There is no absolute standard of right that is capable of 
being applied to every circumstance that may arise. Right and 
wrong, justice and injustice, are largely matters of convention; 
and, therefore, more or less variable according to the condi- 
tion of society. 

The will is but little influenced by knowledge, and the cause 
that is advocated on grounds of reason alone has a very weak 
champion. Yet time is an efficient and invincible ally that 
generally turns the scales in the end. But the men who have 
diverted the broad current of history farthest aside from its 
wonted course, were not the great thinkers of the world. They 
used their intellects and their wills almost exclusively to put 
into effect the promptings of their feelings. That inexplicable 
power some men have over their fellows has rarely been 
founded on a rational basis. We sometimes find ourselves 
wondering at the shortsightedness and folly of both rulers and 
subjects when history tells of some great disaster that they 
have brought upon themselves. There is a sense in which all 
the evils that have come upon men as the outgrowth of social 
and civic life might have been avoided. That they are avoid- 
able is the motive that inspires every good citizen, who labors 
for the promotion of the public welfare. If they can be pre- 
vented in the future, they might have been obviated in the past, 
for the laws of human conduct are not undeviating, like the 
laws of the physical nature. On the assumption, then, that 
man is reasonable and that the ultimate goal of society is the 
greatest good of the largest number, it ought not to be very 
difficult of attainment. Yet experience has demonstrated that 
it is extremely difficult. Men’s aims are fairly definite and 
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their judgment, in the main at least, approximately correct, but 
in practice they are swayed by all sorts of motives that lead 
them everywhere, except where they hope to go. 

Evolution is constantly throwing more and more light into 

many hitherto dark nooks and crannies of social life. This 
doctrine has shown, at least to a small number of careful in- 
vestigators, that we are much more firmly bound to the remot- 
est past than most people have been aware, or have even sus- 
pected. Social and civic institutions could be changed almost 
/ in a twinkling, by the united will of any generation; yet they 
a.” drag along slowly, because fettered by tradition, which only the 
progress of time can by degrees relax. In every community q 
the progressive forces are represented by the few; the con- 
servative, or static forces, by the vast majority. To the latter, 
a word that in some way has been adventitiously associated % 
| with a hated object often constitutes its entire content and . 
thus becomes an epithet of condemnation that frequently leads : 
to terrible consequences. Owing to a lack of the power of 
discrimination men can deal only with general ideas. The 
sting of many an epigram has been deadly. Royalist, 
republican, revolutionary, have at different times and in 
different countries been synonymous with traitor. In . 
like manner, such harmless terms as skeptic, evolutionist, 
rationalist, have been used and.are still used to fix a stigma on 
persons who have been among the benefactors of the human 
race. It is so hard to turn use and wont into new channels, 
because the masses, however dissatisfied they may be with the 
past, have a reverence for it, which they rarely take the time 
| or the trouble to analyze. 

The conservatism of religion has become proverbial, and 
there is hardly any element of tradition that reformers have 
been so careful not to antagonize. Yet it is doubtful whether 
the clergy are more averse to innovation than the legal profes- 
sion. It is hardly too much to say that a new departure in 
| legal interpretation is more of a rarity than a new departure 
in theology. Whenever a people have sought a change in the 
government, retrospection has usually played an important 
part; they have endeavored to show that under existing condi- 
tions they are deprived of rights conceded to their ancestors. 
This is well exemplified in the speeches which Schiller puts in 
the mouth of the aged Stauffacher in his Wilhelm Tell. 

Goethe mildly satirizes the conservatism of the legal frater- 
nity in the words of Mephistopheles, thus: 
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For human laws and rights from sire to son, 
Like an hereditary ill flow on, 

From generation dragged to generation, 

And creeping slow from place to place, 

Reason is changed to nonsense, good to evil. 
Art thou a grandson, woe betide thy case! 

Of law they prate, most falsely clept the civil, 
But for that right, which from our birth we carry, 
i ’Tis not a word found in their dictionary. : 
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As men’s ethical relatiuns have rarely been championed for 
their own sake, they have been slow to receive the recognition 
to which their importance entitled them. They have usually 
been side issues to law or religion, or to some other psychic 
force that in a general way expressed civic or social relations. 
Impulses, appetites, fancies, reverence for custom, have been 
so potent a factor in regulating men’s intercourse with each 
other, that the virtues, properly so called, have had but scant 
room to make themselves felt. As long as the law-abiding 
citizen or the orthodox believer is regarded as the ideal man, 
the good old times of the past must take precedence of the 
better new times that are still in the future. Men instinctively 
feel a reverence for those who are scrupulous in the observance 
of law or religion, whatever else they may do or leave undone. 
Yet so long as conduct is regulated according to any but a 
purely ethical motive, it is in constant danger of becoming 
unethical. From time immemorial but very few men have 
done right solely because it was right. 


It is not denied here that there are primitive impulses 
that are purely ethical. On the contrary, they may be detected 
in the earliest records of our race, and may still be discovered 
in those tribes occupying the lowest round of the ladder of 
social progress. But they are so obscured by other motives 
and psychic forces, both individual and collective, that their 
advancement toward recognition has been painfully slow and, 
perhaps, in a majority of cases, unconscious. How difficult it 
is for men to see the right and do it for its own sake, is strik- 
ingly exemplified in the case of Socrates, the purest moralist 
of Greek antiquity and one of the most lucid thinkers the 
world has ever produced. He based his mission, not on his 
innate worth as a man, or on the reasonableness of the doctrines 
he advocated, but on the inspiration of a god; in other words, 
he did not preach righteousness for its own sake, but in the ful- 
fillment of a mission divinely imposed. Herein he merely 
followed the example of the Hebrew prophets who exhorted 
the people to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
God. If they obeyed His commands and lived according to 
the law He laid down for their guidance, they would be 
victorious over their enemies and dwell in peace and plenty. 


The most purely ethical standard of which we have any 
record is that set up by Christ in the words: Seek ye first the 
kingdom of heaven and his righteousness, etc., with the added 
injunction to leave the results to take care of themselves. If 
the kingdom of heaven, or of God, is synonymous with the 
kingdom of earthly felicity, to do the will of God is also to 
labor for the well-being of man.* Nevertheless, it is reaching 
one result by way of another and not directly. It seems to 





*I once heard a clergyman asked whether God commanded certain things because they 
were right, or whether they were right because God commanded them? His answer was, “Both.”” 
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admit of no doubt that ethical morality is very like a climbing 
plant that may indeed put forth leaves and flowers, but which 
is unable to rise from the earth or to attain its fullest develop- 
ment, except when clinging to some other object. As to Soc- 
rates, I admit that he may have adopted a conventional phrase- 
ology to make his teaching more readily comprehensible by 
those he addressed, but it is legitimate to take his words in 
their obvious, and not in some esoteric sense. Besides, his 
words are in harmony with those of nearly all great prophets. 

Without occupying further space with generalizations that 
may be regarded either as preliminary to the whole question or 
as a summary of investigations on a number of particular 
points, let us examine some of the current terms that throw 
light on the development of our moral ideas. We shall thus 
be able to get much light on the question as to the extent that 
our notions of right and wrong, justice and injustice, virtue and 
vice are the product of man’s gregarious habits and social 
instincts. 

Auerbach says: ‘Nicht die Sittfichkeit regiert die Welt, 
sondern eine verhaertete Form derselben: die Sitte. Wie die 
Welt nun einmal geworden ist, verzeiht sie eher eine Verlet- 
zung der Sittlichkeit als eine Verletzung der Sitte.”” This pass- 
age, which can be only approximately translated into English, 
expresses a truth of far-reaching importance. The world 
judges men by a formula that is not of their own making, but 
which comes to them by inheritance. This formula is accepted 
as a standard by which to measure individual conduct. Con- 
duct is judged as good or bad in proportion as it approaches or 
deviates from the formula. Few persons take the trouble or 
have the mental acumen necessary to enable them to look 
deeper. Many of these formulz are fixed by statute, but this 
is no evidence that they are any longer obeyed. Others have 
become fixed by custom and are implicitly obeyed, in spite of 
the fact that everybody is at liberty to disregard them. ‘“ You 
might as well be out of the world, as out of fashion,” is the 
popular verdict upon those who refuse to recognize the bind- 
ing force of convention even in unimportant matters. This 
inexorable law of custom is undoubtedly stronger as we go 
downward in the scale of civilization, but it is potent every- 
where: it regulates the etiquette of courts quite as much as 
the religious and social observances of the Australian aborigines 
or the dress of the European peasant. Usage has often been 
the outgrowth of the environment of primitive tribes, and is 
afterward observed when it has ceased to signify anything and 
has no warrant but its antiquity. Pietas, a term that meant so 
much to the ancient Romans and which has been preserved to 
our day in the greatly attenuated “piety,” was regarded as a 
leading virtue. ‘That man was pious who scrupulously per- 
formed the customary religious rites, or who reverently cher- 
ished the memory of ancestors no matter how far removed, or 
who took pains to keep in fresh remembrance the words and 
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deeds of departed friends. This pietas often appears in the 
conduct of Indian tribes, who, almost without exception, pro- 
tested against being removed to a region where they could not 
visit the burying grounds of their forebears or make their 
annual pilgrimages to the same sacred spot. 

‘What was good enough for my father is good enough for 
me,” is the reason often assigned by ignorant persons in our 
day, when they are asked to change their habits, or even the 
routine of their daily life. Frequently, too, persons, who can 
not be regarded as ignorant, feel and plainly show that they 
think they are doing an unworthy act when they leave the 
party or the church of their fathers, though the continuity is 
in the name much more than in the creed. And no matter 
how unsentimental a man may be naturally, he can not look 
upon the graves of his ancestors, or upon any family heirloom, 
though of trifling value, without feeling that their association 
gives them a certain character of sacredness, of which other 
like okjects not thus associated are wholly devoid. 





A RELIC FROM THE GLACIAL CLAY OF BRITISH 
COLUMBIA. 


BY JAMES DEANS. 


A short time ago, I found an ancient spear point on our 
farm in the clay of the glacial drift. Several years ago, a 
ditch was dug in this clay, now there is no longer any use for 
this ditch, because the field has been drained. It was when 
filling up this ditch that this relic was uncovered, it having 
been dug up when the ditch was being made. I think this 
coast, or northern part of Northwest America, must have been 
inhabited before the glacial period, or else this relic was carried 
by the drift from points inhabited before that time. Altogether 
it goes very far to prove that there were inhabitants ingenious 
enough to form spear points out of stone before the glacial 
period. 

A few winters ago, I was walking along near my home, 
where traces of glacial action is plainly seen on every hand, 
where every rock and hill is covered with ice grooves, and 
large tracts are so thickly covered with drift stones that a per- 
son cannot walk over them, and almost all the flat land is 
glacial clay. Walking along the bank of a little stream, I 
came to a point where the winter floods had worn a hole in the 
bank of the stream. In this clay along-side of the hole, a 
foot below the surface, I dug out a whetstone, such as was used 
by the Indians to sharpen their stone and bone implements. 
After washing it, I found it had been used to put a point on 
their implements. 








PREHISTORIC WORK BY PROFESSOR PETRIE. 
BY REV. WILLIAM C. WINSLOW, LL. D. 


THE varied work of the Egyptian Exploration Fund must 
strike the most casual observer—one, for example, who glances 
into the last volume of the Oxyrhynchus papyri, or that of the 
Archeological Survey, or into “ Dendereh” for 1898. If he 
cares more for illustration than for text, he has but to scan the 
truly beautiful plates, some in colors, in the royal quartos of 
our volumes on Deir-el-Bahari (the temple of Queen Hatasu). 
Could there be a more diversified work, under the banner of 
archeology, than the achievements of Messrs. Grenfell and 
Hunt in our Greco-Roman Branch and the work of Professor 
Petrie on behalf of knowledge respecting prehistoric civiliza- 
tion and prehistoric races in Egypt? In the former, the classi- 
cal and Biblical are concerned; in the latter, the ethnological 
and anthropological are interested. 

This is illustrated in the last excavations by Prof. Petrie; 
he pointedly said at the annual meeting of the Fund in Nov- 
ember, as a sequence of his last efforts: 

I hope that it is now clear what a great step we have made historically 


in the mode of reducing the prehistoric chaos into orderly sequence, and 
in tracing changes in the civilization of such ages. 


I must anticipate the Annual Report with simply some ex- 
tracts from the type-written copy furnished me in advance. 
Dr. Petrie was assisted by Mr. Mace in the early stage of the 
work; also by Mr. Maclver, Miss Orme, Miss Lawes, and Mrs. 
Petrie. The party settled first at Abadiyeh, and afterwards at 
Hu (sometimes spelt How), the site of Diospolis. Professor 
Petrie says: 


Altogether, about 1,250 graves of the Prehistoric Age and about as 
many historic graves—mainly about the Twelfth Dynasty—were opened 
and recorded. Now, how far does all this work change our point of view, 
and put us in a different position toward historical subjects? This is the 
main test of success in excavations. We started with the advantage of 
having an extensive corpus of the forms of prehistoric pottery, ready for 
reference, the produce of my work at Nagada four yearsbefore. This gave 
a —— for 750 forms, and we added 150 more to that corpus during our 
work. 

By this means-every jar in each grave, and generally even fragments 
of pottery, were exactly recorded. And having thus such a mass of obser- 
vations, as well as those made less completely on some 2,500 graves at 
Nagada, it was possible to deal with the best and most complete graves in 
a systematic manner, which had never yet been attempted for any country. 


Proceeding upon a scientific basis of the most exact sort, 
Professor Petrie is able to say: 


The final outcome of all this work is that a card catalogue of the con- 
tents of over goo graves, on as many card slips, has been reduced to a near 
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approximation to the original order of the graves. Such a catalogue is, 
however, very cumbrous for reference, when we want to settle the relative 
positions of any fresh tombs. A portable notation tor it becomes needful. 
The whole series is, therefore, divided in, say fifty equal parts, each part 
representing an equal amount of burials. These, for convenience, I num- 
bered from 30 to 80. Thus we have a system just as convenient as a scale 
of years, and every kind of object can be relatively dated in it. 

From the order of the graves as found, by the pottery I have obtained 
the history of the development of stone vases, iyories, and the working of 
flint and metal—for even the earliest of these tombs contain copper. And 
having done that, a new piece of history becomes apparent in the great 
change that passed over every kind of work at one point of the scale, about 
a quarter through the prehistoric age that we are studying. A new tribe 
seems to have come in with very different notions, 


Our excavator remarks further: 


One of the most curious differences is that the older people largely 
used signs which are the fore-runners of the Mediterranean alphabets, 
while the later people ignored such signs. The earlier people used no 
amuiets; the later used amulets, several of which came down to the historic 
times. The use of a forehead pendant and face veil seems also to belong 
only to the later people. The characteristic pottery of the earlier people 
is closely like the Kabyle pottery at present; the later people had some 
pottery almost identical with that of South Palestine in historic times. All 
these indications point to the earlier being a Libyan population, overlaid 
later on by an eastern migration. 


Other results are stated: 


In other lines we have also reaped a good harvest. The cemeteries of 
the Sixth to Twelfth dynasties have given us the history of alabaster vases 
and of beads. The cemeteries of the Thirteenth to Seventeenth dynastics 
have shown the development of pottery, as yet unknown, and splendid 
dated examples of Fourteenth dynasty copper work, which fix the forms of 
daggers and axes. An entirely fresh invasion of Egypt by Libyans at the 
close of the Twelfth dynasty has been traced; several kinds of objects 
known before, but without dates, have taken their historical position, and 
we have a sample of the civilization of the Libyan tribes at about 2000 B.c. 
And coming down to Roman times, we have found the continuance of a 
longer and fuller alphabet of Asia Minor, in an inscription scratched by a 
Roman legionary at the camp of Diospdlis, 


Professor Petrie refers to the “ material results” as satis- 
factory, that is in objects for the museums of England and 
America, and announces that the historical site of Abydos has 
been assigned to him by the Egyptian government. He re- 
joices—who does not?—that Professor Maspero will resume 
the post of director-general of antiquities in Egypt. 



















































PREHISTORIC KNIVES. 
BY THEOPHILUS L. DICKERSON. 


In the ancient artificial mounds and in graves; about the 
bottoms and bluffs of rivers and lakes, and near springs and in 
old camping places, we find the remains of a vanished people, 
who antedated written history, and of whom but little is posi- 
tively known. These remains are usually human skeletons, 
and various implements, untensils, and ornaments of stone, 
bone, and other imperishable materials. 

The great abundance of such prehistoric relics in America, 
and in many other quarters of the world, suggest many theories 
as to their age, their probable uses, and of the aboriginal peo- 
ple who made them for certain specific purposes. The thought 
is also suggested that among the primitive tribes who had not 
yet learned the use of metals, the implements of stone were 
the work of skilled artisans, one or more of whom supplied an 
entire village or, perhaps, the entire tribe. The stone knives 
and other cutting implements of flint, chert, or obsidian, and 
also those of shell, bone, and copper, are products of superior 
workmanship, only gained by long and patient labor. The 
knives differ greatly in form and size, and were no doubt used 
for many purposes. Some had edges as sharp as razors, and 
others were very dull; some were semi-circular in shape, and 
others were pointed at each end and when used must have been 
grasped by the hand in the middle. Then, again, some were 
finely chipped, others are very rude, and many, fashioned out 
of igneous rocks, are finely polished. It is this class of 
weapons and domestic implements, the world over, that are 
the most characteristic of the period of early man, known as 
the Stone Age. 

In studying, in museums and other large collections, the 
diverse forms and widely differing material of these antique 
stone implements, we are sometimes at a loss to properly 
classify them; but close observation will generally detect 
an identity of purpose among them that is unmistakable. 
It is well known that the Indians who inhabited America before 
their discovery by Europeans had far-reaching commercial in- 
tercourse, or exchange of commodities, with each other; as is 
often evidenced by the presence in one locality of implements 
wrought from material foreign to that region. Thus we find in 
places that abound with only rude and clumsy stone imple- 
ments, occasionally some very finely made and finished of 
obsidian, onyx, catlinite or banded slate, imported probably 
from great distances. It has been attempted in America to 
establish the distinction recognized in Europe betweén very 
rudely formed stone implements and those polished and of 
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higher type of workmanship, classing them as palzolithic and 
neolithic; but the prevailing opinion among archeologists is 
that all belong to the Neolithic Age. 

Mr. Evans, in his “ Ancient Stone Implements of Great 
Britain,” described flint knives, which he designated as “‘ trim- 
med flakes,” strongly resembling those of America, but differ- 
ing in material, and, also, in those of this country being simply 
chipped, while those he mentions were chipped and afterwards 
ground; both neolithic in age. 

Prof. Nilsson, in ‘ Prehistoric Times,” states that many of 
the ancient knives found in the mounds and tumuli of Scandi- 
navia, made of the pure flint of that country, are semi-circular 
in form; some with sharp cutting edges, and others toothed or 
serrated. But in all countries prehistoric stone knives are of 
various forms, ranging from the pointed or dirk class to those 
of the broad, leaf-shaped pattern. 

In the year 1886 the writer succeeded in effecting an 
exchange of specimens with Capt. Fallion, of Helsingborg, 
Sweden, whose splendid collection consists of relics recovered 
from the mounds in Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. In many 
respects the stone objects received from him resemble those of 
this country; but in general show more advanced skill in their 
manipulation. The flint there is of purer quality than ours; 
their fishing spears, arrow- points, perforators, and celts more 
finely finished; and many of their granitic axes are perforated 
for the insertion of handles, a type unknown in America. The 
209 specimens I thus secured are a valuable addition to the 
2,000 of my own collecting. 

Messrs. Squier & Davies, in “ Ancient Monuments of the 
Mississippi Valley,” say that knives of pure flint, and also of 
obsidian, of identical shape with those of Sweden and Norway, 
have been taken out of mounds in Ohio. This fact would 
seem to greatly extend the area of primeval commercial inter- 
course, or give color to the often-repeated legend of the peo- 
pling of North America by tribes from the East. — 

In Vol. VII. of Lieut. Wheeler’s Reports occurs this state- 
ment: 

Prominent among the stone implement finds of the ancient people who 
inhabited the islands off California and the adjacent coast are specimens of 
dagger-like blades, of flint nearly black, measuring from seven to ten 
inches in length, very finely chipped. with sharply defined edges. These 
implements, when compared with typical lance or spear heads found in 
this country, exhibit a noticeable peculiarity, from the fact that the blades 
are thickest in the middle and slope uniformly to the edges, which are very 
sharp and remarkably straight, to be chipped stone. The want of strength 
in such slender blades would seem to forbid their use in warfare in the 


capacity of spear or lance heads, although well adapted for thrusting into 
the body of a man or animal with fatal effect. 


Therefore, for want of a better name, such weapons should 
be designated as knives; probably used on ceremonial occa- 
sions, or in making sacrifices, as did the Aztec priests before 
the conquest. Occasionally stone knives are found concave on 
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one side and convex on the other; but such are rare, and when 
they do occur the edge is found to be on the shorter or convex 
side. In some localities knives of serpentine and of porphyry, 
highly polished, have been unearthed from the mounds, evinc- 
ing the fine artistic skill of their makers; but the so-called 
“skinning knives” were usually wrought from flint, chert, or 
obsidian. A collector in New Jersey, who has made a specialty 
of skinning knives, has some axe-shaped, nine inches in 
length, and also smaller ones triangular in form. Some col- 
lectors class the celts, or ungrooved axes, as skinning knives; 
but with little warrant for so doing. 

Mr. Powers figures among the stone weapons from the 
north Pacific coast, two long chipped weapons, pointed at both 
ends, one of which is nine inches in length. These were no 
doubt knives, and when in use grasped in the middle. Such 
knives were collected by Paul Schumacher from mounds in 
Oregon, made of jasper and obsidian, measuring from eight to 
fifteen inches in length, and from two to two and a half inches 
wide at the center. 

Knives are the most common of all stone implements found 
in the valley of the Mississippi; and in design and material 
bear strong resemblances to analogous implements found in all 
parts of the world where savage man has lived in a Stone Age, 
showing that uncultured man everywhere devised the same 
expedients to meet similar necessities. Among the earliest 
wants of savage man were cutting implements, and they were 
the most necessary for his very existence. The cutting tool 
was primitive man’s indispensible aid in preparing food, cloth- 
ing and shelter (as it is with us); and in wars with each other, 
or in conflicts with wild beasts, was their most convenient and 
efficient weapon. The early people of the Eastern hemisphere 
had, before the beginning of written history, learned the art of 
melting copper, and by compounding it with tin in certain pro- 
portions, making bronze; but the aborigines of America had 
not progressed so far. They did not know that copper could 
be smelted, and, consequently, used it only as a malleable stone, 
beating it with stone hammers into knives and other weapons, 
and also shaping it into ornaments. 

It is well known that marine shells were extensively em- 
ployed by the American aborigines in the manufacture of ap- 
pliances for fishing; for knives and for other weapons; for 
domestic untensils, and a great variety of ornaments. Early 
voyagers, visiting the American coast, mention the use by the 
natives of various cutting implements made of shell. In his 
“History of Virginia,” Strackey informs us that “when the. 
omnipotent Powhattan” would punish any notorious enemy 
captured in war, he always tied his victim to a tree and with 
mussel shells, or sharpened reeds, the executioner proceeded 
to cut off his limbs, one after another, and cast them in the 
fire, and “ with shells and reeds to carve the skin from the vic- 
tim’s head and face.” Early writers tell us that shell knives 
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were used by Indian squaws for cutting of their hair, and that 
the Indian warriors used shell knives for scalping their foes. 

The Indians, in preparing a reception feast for Hudson, 
when exploring the bay that bears his name, killed a fat dog 
and skinned it with shells that they used as knives. Beverly, 
in his * History of Virginia,” published in 1723, says that be- 
fore the English supplied the Virginia Indians with metallic 
tools, their knives were either “ sharpened reeds or shells, and 
their axes were sharp stones, bound to the end of a stick and 
glued in with sinews saturated with turpentine, and by the 
help of these tools they made their bows of the locust tree.” 

In Prof. Drake's “ World Encompassed ” (Vol. XVI., p. 74), 
in treating of the tribes of southern South America, the Pat- 
agonians, I think, the author says: ‘ Their hatchets and knives 
were made of mussel shells that were great and a foot in length, 
ground by great labor to a fine edge and very sharp.” 

According to an old publication called Sproat’s “Savage 
Life,” shell knives were used by the Indians of Vancouvers 
Island in carving the curious images placed over the graves of 
their deceased relatives. 

Dr. Schliemann found numerous flint knives in the hill of 
Hissarlik in Asia Minor, some with smooth edges, and others 
serrated. These relics were buried at a depth of twenty-three 
feet below the surface. Conected with this find were double- 
edged knives of obsidian, sharp as razors. These ancient im- 
plements bear a very strong resemblance to those found on 
the California islands and Pacific slope. In comparing these 
strange and very similar objects, the question of origin of the 
stone clipping art is forcibly presented. Did the primitive 
people of Assyria, Egypt, Scandinavia, and America transmit 
the art one to another; or was it developed by the struggle for 
existence independently in various widely separated localities? 

In view of all the facts before us, we are assured that the 
knife, of stone or shell was one of the most primitive and 
most universally employed appliances of man; and we have 
numerous instances of the survival of its use, made of those 
materials, among a few tribes of savages to a comparatively 
late date. The knife, in some form, was probably the first 
mechanical aid suggested to mankind, and in great diversity 
of design and material it has continued his most convenient 
and efficient implement. 
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THE SYMBOL OF THE HAND. 


BY LEWIS W. GUNCKEL, 


[One of the most interesting objects of study possible to be presented 
to the archzologist is the symbol of the hand found in all parts of world, 
and yet no one has been able to explain or to say what its significance 
was.—ED.] 


The peculiar weathering which occurs at the end of what is 
called a ‘‘ box cafion ” (i.e. a cafion which comes to a sudden 
end, with the two sides closing in), forms generally a large 
cave resembling an amphitheatre, and, when of sufficient size, 
like those of Monarch’s Cave, Giant’s Cave, and Casa del Echo 
in Utah, the echo is deafening. 

The buildings in these caves are similar to those found on 
the ledges in the cliffs and are generally protected by an out- 
lying wall from one side of the cave to the other, from four to 
six feet high, pierced with many loop holes and peep holes. 





THE HAND ON INSCRIPTIONS. 


The walls of the caves are in most Cases, covered with paint- 
ings or chiseled pictographs. We have found red, yellow, 
brown, green, and white paintings of the figures of animals, 
human beings, symbols greatly resembling rude hieroglyphic 
signs and many figures of the human hand. This is one of the 
most perplexing symbols found in this region. We find it in 
almost every cave, and in many cliff-dwellings, painted or slap- 
ped on by the hand (dipped in the paint previously), in red, 
yellow, brown, green, and white colors. In some of the caves, 
almost a hundred of these symbols may be seen; in others, 
only one or two. What peculiar significance does this symbol 
have? Surely a mere caprice or childish impulse would not be 
so widely spread over the whole region. 

One day, when returning to camp from one of the side 
cafions in Butler’s Wash, Utah, tired and thirsty, for water was 
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peculiarly scarce, we noticed at one place on the bare stone 
wall of the cafion, about eight feet from the ground, a painting 
of the human hand in green. We went over to examine it 
more closely and found, much to our surprise and delight, 
directly under it, a small spring of clear cool water, which 
bubbled out from the sand-stone ledge, ran a few feet over the 
grourd and then disappeared again, the dry soil soaking it 
entirely up. Was this peculiar sybmol put there to mark the 
spring? Or was it the silent offering of thanks to some un- 
known deity for the long-wished-for water, so scarce in this 
region? What ever it was, it was always accepted as a good 
omen to our party after that incident, and we almost held it in 
reverence. 

The symbol of the hand seems to be the most frequent of 
all the pictographs found in this region. It appears also to be 
distributed over a far wider region than this, however. George 
Smith* mentions them in his “ Assyran Discoveries”; Le 
Plongeonf finds them in his explorations among the Mayas 
and Quiches; Stephens{ met them often in his travels in Yuca- 
tan, and says of them: “On the walls of this desolate edifice 
were prints of the ‘mano colorado’ or red hand. Often as I 
have seen this print, it never failed to interest me. It was the 





THE HAND ON POTTERY VESSELS. 


stamp of the living hand. * * * These prints were larger 
than any I had seen. The Indians said it was the hand of the 
‘master of the building.’” The symbol is also a common one 
on the hieroglyphic tablets of Copan and Palenque. Further 
north it also occurs quite commonly. Mr. Schoolcraft§ says 
of it: “The figuré of the human hand is used by the North 
American Indians to denote supplication to the Deity or Great 
Spirit, and it stands in the system of picture-writing as the sym- 
bol of possession of power and:authority.” 

In Algiers at a Moorish native dance, on one of the primi- 
tive drum used by the musicians, I saw the symbol of the red 
hand; again in the bazaars I saw gold and silver stick pins of 
the open hand, and again, on being rowed out to the ship, I 
saw that the native boatman had some charm hanging around 
his neck in a small leather bag, on which was the symbol of 
the hand. In Tunis, on the doors of an Arab butcher shop, 
the only sign was two large black hands, and further down the 
street I saw imprints of the hand on the white adobe walls. 





#¢ Assyrian Discoveries,” by George Smith. New York, 1875. Page 429: 
} ‘Sacred Mysteries of the Mayas and Quiches,” by Augustus Le Plongon. New York, 


1886, - Page 4o. 
bn Incidents of Travel in Yucatan,”’ by John L. Stephens. Vol. II.; pages 46-7. 


Ibid. [n the appendix to Vol. II. 


THE EARLIEST CONSTRUCTED DWELLINGS AND 
THE LOCALITY IN WHICH MAN MADE 
HIS FIRST HOME. 


BY STEPHEN DENISON PEET, PH. D. 


Much discussion ‘has taken place concerning the locality 
where the human race began its career; in other words, where 
man made his first home. The question is appropriate for us 
to consider in connection with the study of the beginnings of 
architecture, for in that locality we would be likely to find the 
earliest specimens, and perhaps be able to identify or discover 
the stages of progress through which architecture passed. 
There are various opinions upon the subject, for some have 
maintained that the caves and gravel beds of Europe present 
the earliest or most ancient trace of man, and consider caves 
as being man’s first abode. They base their argument upon the 
fact, that, both in the gravel beds and in the lowest layers of 
the cave deposits, the bones of extinct animals are found in 
association with those of man; thus showing that man made 
his home here at a very early date. Others maintain that the 
first home was in the tropical regions, and that man at an un- 
known date migrated to Europe, when its climate was warmer 
than it is now, and when the tropical animals were present 
there. The argument has been recently strengthened by the 
discovery of certain bones by Dr. Dubois in the Island of Java, 
which he claims were the bones of a human being; or if not, 
the bones of a creature that represented the missing link 
between man and the lower animals, which he calls the 
Pithecoid Man. 

Even those who are uncertain as to this discovery hold, 
that the tropical regions were the earliest abode of man, and 
that there he made his first home in the tree tops; the abund- 
ance of wild animals compelling him to resort to such places 
for the sake-of safety. These fortify their position by main- 
taining that man orginally was arboreal in his habits, and con- 
tinued a long time in this condition, as there was no necessity 
in those regions for him to construct a house for himself. 

The argument is a good one, so far as it goes, and appears 
to be confirmed by tradition. The students of scripture can- 
not particularly object to it, as the Bible itself represents the 
first “pair” as dwelling in the “Garden,” feeding upon the 
fruit that grew upon the trees, and apparently had no house in 
which they lived. A natural conclusion is that this Eden was 
in a warm climate and in a region where nature was lavish with 
her products. Moreover, the pen of inspiration incidently 
brings in the fact that the very animal which would be the 
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greatest source of danger to man in such regions was present 
in the “ Garden,” and was the tempter of the “ First Pair.” 
The picture is a graphic one and true to nature, There is, 
to be sure, a moral element brought into the record which 
science does not always recognize, and yet this may be correct, 
notwithstanding our theories as to the original character of man. 
It is very remarkable that the latest discoveries of science 
confirm this view. Mr. A. H. Keane, the author of ‘‘ Man: 
Past and Present,” in speaking of the cradle of the Caucasian 


Race, says: 


’ Where have we to seek the primeval homes of this most vigorous and 
dominant branch of the human family? No tinal answer can yet be given, 
but this much may be said, that Africa north of Soudan corresponds best 
with all the known conditions. Here were found in quarternary times all 
the physical elements which geologists demand for great special growth: 
ample space, a favorable climate and abundance of food, besides continu- 
ous land connection at two or three points across the Mediterranean by 
which the pleistocene faunas moved freely between the two continents. At 
an altitude of probably over 2,000 feet the Sahara must have enjoyed an 
almost ideal climate, during late pliocene and pleistocene times, when 
Europe was exposed to more than one glacial invasion and to a large extent 
covered at long intervals by a successions of solid ice caps. 

We now know that these stony and sandy wastes were traversed in all 
directions by great rivers, such as the Massarawa trending south to the 
Niger, or the Igharghar flowing north to the Mediterranean; and that these 
now dry beds may still be traced for hundreds of miles by chains of pools 
or lakelets, by long eroded valleys, and by other indications of the actions 
of running waters, Nor could there be any lack of vegetation or animal 
life in a tavored region, which was thus abundantly supplied with natural 
irrigation arteries, while the tropical heats were tempered by great eleya- 
tion and, at times, by the refreshing breezes from sub-Arctic Europe. 

From these well-watered and fertile lands, some of which continued 
even in Roman times to be the granary of the Empire, came that succes- 
sion of southern animals—hippotamus, rhinocerous, elephant, and lion, 
which made Europe seem like a “zoological appendix of Africa.” In 
association with this fauna came primitive man himself, whose remains 
from the Nearderthal, Spv, La Naulette, La Denise, Brux, Podbaba, Men- 
tone, perhaps Galley Hill (Kent) show that the substratum of the 
European population was of North African origin.* 


Dr. John Evans, also, in his Montreal address in ’97, main- 
tained that the region along the Indian ocean further east than 
Africa showed traces of man’s presence, which antedated any- 
thing which was found in Europe. From this we judge that 
the constructed dwellings of a rude kind may have preceded 
the cave dwellings, which have been studied so carefully and 
have yielded so many relics. It is not unlikely that there was 
considerable advancement in art, and that the drawings found 
in caves and which represent animals, both of the tropical and 
Arctic regions, were made by people who had dwelt in Africa, 
or, possibly, Asia; and had migrated to Europe before the 
Glacial Period. If we were to search for the remains of their 
houses we should fail to find them, as they were all of a 
perishable character. 





***Man: Past and Present,”’ pp. 450-452. 
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The history of man, as a house builder and architect, will 
probably be found to begin in Africa, or in India, and continue 
afterward in Europe and America; the historic age in Asia 
overlapping the prehistoric age in Europe. There are places 
in India where men and women dwell in trees—rude huts hav- 
ing been erected in the tree tops—while elephants and other 
animals still roam upon the land below. 

Mr. A. H. Keane speaks of the same custom as prevailing 
in Africa. He says: 


In the wooded districts some of the natives have reverted to arboreal 
habits, taking refuge during the raids, in the branches of huge bamboo trees, 
converted into temporary strongholds, Around the vertical stems of these 
forest giants, is erected a breast-high lookout, while the higher horizontal 
branches, less exposed to the fire of the enemy, support huts and store- 
houses, where the family of the fugitives take refuge, with all their effects, 
including, as Nachtigal assures us, their domestic animals, such as goats, 
dogs, and poultry. During the siege of the aerial fortress, which is often 
successfully defended, long, light ladders of withes are let down at night, 
when no attack need be feared, and the supply of water and provisions is 
thus renewed from caches or hiding places round about. In 1872, Nachtigal 
accompanied a predatory excursion to the Pagan districts, when an attack 
was made on one of these tree-fortresses.* 


Mr. H. H. Bancroft speaks of some of the inhabitants of 
the Isthmus of Panama as dwelling in tree-tops. He says: 


- The rich and marshy nature of the soil sends forth immense palm trees, 
in the branches of which the natives build their houses, thus obtaining a 
purer air and greater satety from the numerous wild animals and danger- 
ous reptiles that infest that region. Cotton textures and the bark of a cer- 
tain tree were the materials used by the Isthmians to cover their nakedness, 
if, indeed, they covered it at all. When cotton was used, the costume was 
simply a small strip of cloth, which both men and women wound round 
their loins, the women pass it between their legs and fasten it with a string 
around the waist. 

In Costa Rica, many of the natives live in small huts built of plaited 
rushes. The old Milanese chronicler, Benzoni, describes the dwelling of a 
cacique and says, it was shaped like an egg and was forty-five paces in 
length and nine in breadth; the sides were of reeds and the roof of palm 
leaves, all interlaced and well executed. 

Padre Zapeda, a Jesuit, in 1750, in speaking of towns and gardens, 
says: that when the rains commence they construct small huts in the trees, 
where they live safe from the danger of floods. In many parts, on the 
coast of Darien, the villages are built on the water. Others are on the 
banks of rivers, and many of them are spacious and constructed with great 
skill. The supporting posts of the roof are large bamboos or palm trees. 
Three or four of these are driven into the ground at equal distances, pro- 
portioned according to the intended length of the house, and across the 
top is laid the ridge-pole; the whole is then covered with palm leaves, both 
roof and sides. Other houses are plastered inside and outside with mud, 
and these have a flooring of open bamboo-work, raised six or eight feet from 
the ground. The dwellings are divided into two or more rooms, having no 
doors to the entrances, which are reached by ladders. Sometimes the 
house is built without walls, in which case, the .roof descends below the 
level of the floor, and the structure is left open at both ends, having the 
appearance of an elevated platform. 

During the expedition of Gaspar de Espinosa in 1517, Diego de 
Albitez, who invaded the province of a cacique named Tabraba, some dis- 
tance southwest from Panama, found the inhabitants protected by strong 





*“Man: Past, Present, and Future,” pp. 67-68. 
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fortifications. Their forts are built with much skill. The ground is first 
enclosed by a deep trench, upon the inner bank of which trees are planted, 
and the interstices filled up with logs and rocks. In many parts of the 
country the inhabitants were found living in the tops of trees, like birds, 
laying sticks across from one branch to another, and building their houses 
upon them. 


In 1812, Vasco Nunez de Balboa surveyed several channels at the 
mouth of the River Atrato, in quest of gold and plunder. The surround- 
ing country was low and marshy, but the soil sent forth immense palm 
trees, in the branches of which the natives built their houses. Vasco 
Nunez, entering an affluent of the Rio Negro, discovered a large tree-top 
village, the name of whose ruler was Abieiba. The houses were divided 
into several apartments, each of a size sufficient to accomodate several 
facailies. They were built of wood and willows, and were so pliable and 
yet so strong, that the swaying too and fro of the branches, to which the 
elastic tenement yielded, did not in the least interfere with the safety of the 
occupants. Ladders, made of a single large bamboo split in two, were used 
in making the ascent and descent. These were drawn up at night, or in 
case of the invasion of an enemy. 


Qn the coast of Veragua, Columbus discovered similar dwellings, and 
he said he could not account for the custom, unless it was through fear of 
griffins, which abound in that country; or of enemies, each tribe being at 
war with every other tribe along the coast. ‘The true cause, however, of 
their taking to trees for places of residence, is to place themselves beyond 
the reach of sudden and violent floods, which are caused by the swelling of 
streams after storms in the mountains, and also in order to be out of the 
reach of reptiles and wild beasts, in which that country abounds.* 


This description of the tree-top houses illustrates the 
habits of primitive man, but suggests the thought that there 
were great resemblances between man and the lower animals. 
The same thought has been shrewdly set forth by various 
writers. In fact it is a favorite theory with some, that man 
began his career as a tree-climber, rather than as a cave- 
dweller, and so shows his descent from the climbing animals, 
such as the anthropoid or monkey. It must be noticed, how- 
ever, that primitive man adapts himself to the surroundings 
in an intelligent manner and is not altogether dependent upon 
nature to provide for him. If he is in the tropical regions, 
where clothing.is unnecessary, he goes nearly naked, except as 
he decorates his person with some kind of ornament, such as 
a necklace of animal teeth, a head-dress of feathers, a girdle 
of shells, a short garment of fringe, anklets and wristlets of 
metal. But in colder climates he puts on the skins of the 
fur bearing animals, and imitates these animals in their 
habits of burrowing into the niches of the rocks, or making 
the caves a dwelling place. This resemblance to the animals 
is also manifest in the fact that certain animals go in pairs and 
have separate abodes, while others go in herds and are seldom 
found separate from. their species. The same is true of man, 
for in certain localities we find the family making a home for 
themselves; in other cases we find the clan predominant, the 
homes or houses being clustered into villages which are the 
abodes of the clan. 





*See Bancroft’s “‘ Native Races of the Pacific States,” pp. 755-757- 
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Gibbon,* the famous historian, has shrewdly remarked that 
the savage tribes of mankind, as they approach nearer to the 
condition of animals, preserve a stronger resemblance to 
the animals and to each other. The uniform stability of their 
manner is the natural consequence of the imperfection of their 
faculties; reduced to a similar situation their wants and their 
enjoyments would continue the same. 

There is, however, this difference between man and animals: 
animals never will go beyond the ordinary pqwers which are 
bestowed upon them by nature, but always follow the instincts 
which they have inherited; while man starting out with the 
same gifts and, perhaps, the same inherited instincts, begins to 
make progress in house-building and tool-making, and goes on 
from that point indefinitely, leaving the signs of progress in 








TREE-TOP HOUSES, 


the structures which he has erected. Man is, to be sure, in- 
fluenced by his surroundings. If he is living in a cold climate 
he will not only dress in skins and furs, but will make warmth 
his first object in seeking a home for himself, and will resort to 
caves, or will excavate a place in the ground and build a rude 
structure over it, which he will cover with earth, timber, or 
stone. But if he is in a hot climate, he will build a house in 
the tree-tops, or construct a platform above the water, where 
the air is cool, and where there is freedom from insects. Some- 
times he will even erect high platforms of earth and stone 
gn which he will place his habitation. Illustrations of this 
may be found in many localities and in different periods. 

In reference to early man in Europe, the impression is that 
he was a troglodyte and associated with: wild animals, but 
made some progress in manufacturing and using tools; but had 





*See “ Decline and Fall,’ Chap. xxvi. 
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not learned his first lesson in house building. No such creature 
has ever been discovered in America. ° 

The archzologists have built up a theory as to the delay of 
architectural skill, and have imagined that a whole period had 
elapsed between the beginnings of art, and the beginnings of 
architecture. The fact, however, that wooden houses, brush 
shelters, huts made from reeds and poles, booths constructed 
for shade, thatched huts and other structures made from 
perishable material are so common among the rude tribes of 
America—all of whom are in the Stone Age—would indicate 
that man adapted himself to his surroundings, both in his art 
and architecture, and made a virtue of necessity. 

There are different stages of progress in house building, 
even in America, but these stages follow the different belts of 
latitude, and advance from the colder to the warmer climate; 
the highest specimens being found in the tropical regions, 
which would seem to prove directly the opposite to that which 
has been already asserted. ‘Iwo processes must, then, be consid- 
ered. One of them is the result of environment; the other, of 
progress. Man, in his lower condition, provides for himself 
only that which is necessary; but, in his higher state, he un- 
consciously enters into different stages of advancement and 
surmounts necessity by convenience, and uses his inventive 
skill to provide for himself luxury and elegance. In the be- 
ginning the struggle to gain the bare requisites of life was 
hard enough, but after a certain point was reached, there was 
rapid progress toward a higher stage. This progress is mani- 
fest, as we have said, in two different lines: the geographical 
and the chronological. The geographical is especially mani- 
fest in America, the chronological in Europe. The chrono- 
logical line is the most difficult to trace, and yet has been 
studied more closely, though there are many points which 
remain to be cleared up by the study of the geographical line. 

We have already established the fact that man began his 
architectural career before the Cave-Dwelling Period. In 
reference to the Cave Period, we are led to say that there was 
not as much growth in architecture, as in the period which pre- 
ceded, or in that which followed; for man depended upon 
Nature to provide a shelter for him, as well as a protection from 
the wild animals. Still, there is a record of progress even in 
the caves. In the the first place, man, instead of taking the 
low, dark caves which have narrow entrances, such as were the 
favorite resorts of the beasts, chose those which were high and 
well lighted and were comparatively easy of access. In the 
next place, he lighted a fire and cooked his food, either in the 
cave or at the mouth of it, a thing which he could not do in 
the houses which were built upon the tree tops. In the third 
place, he made a record for himself in the relics and remains 
which were deposited in the caves. This record in Europe 
goes back to a very early period, but is followed by a complete 
series, which lead up to historic times. The same is true, also, 
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of some parts of Africa, though no such continuous record is 
found in America. 

A reference to the recent discoveries will be appropriate 
here. Mr. George Leith found in Cape Colony and on the 
south coast of Africa and in the Transvaal, caves, rock shelters, 
a massive relic of an old cave floor, shell mounds, kitchen mid- 
dens, mines, gravels, brick earth, special implements, which 
together make a complete record of man’s progress from the 
Paleolithic to the Neolithic Age, up to the Historic Period. 
These, with the discoveries by Mr. J. A. Bent in Mashonaland, 
make Africa a very interesting field. 

Mr. Leith visited one cave which was occupied by three 
Hottentots, who presented a picture of prehistoric man at 
home. They were naked to the waist; one being engaged in 
tearing the meat off of a bone with his teeth; the others being 
busy helping themselves from a pot standing between them. 
He discovered in another cave what is called “bone splinters.” 
On the shore were shell mounds which contained corn, grind- 
ing stones, and perforated digging stones, also axe-shaped 
tools, showing that the people had reached the agricultural 
stage. The rough stone deposit depots of the mining districts, 
give the opinion that mining was here, at least two or three 
thousand years old, and that waves of foreign nations— 
Phoeenicians, Moors, Indians, Portugese—had all in turn visited 
that empire through the centuries. 

This record in South Africa is certainly very different from 
that given by the caves of America; for the first begins with 
the Paleolithic Age, and shows the changes which occurred 
during that and the Neolithic Age, and continued into historic 
times; while the latter gives only a view of the one age, viz.: 
the Neolithic. 

It will be understood that European caves were inhabited by 
man several thousand years before he appeared in America, at a 
time when he associated with animals, and was not very different 
from them in habits or appearance. No such troglodyte has, 
however, been found in America; for, notwithstanding the 
belief that man began his career on this continent in an early 
geological period, and passed through all the stages of social 
development and progress here, in parallel lines with man in 
other countries; yet, as a matter of fact, Neolithic Man was 
the first to make his appearance here, and that, too, as a house 
builder, rather than as a cave-dweller or troglodyte. Many of 
the caves in the Western part of America are filled with houses 
which the so-callad Cliff-Dwellers had erected, which are as 
well built as those upon the mesas, showing that the caves 
were resorted to for the purpose of defense, and by people 
who were quite far advanced in the art of house building; in 
fact, had reached a high stage of architecture before these 
caves were occupied at all. 

There are, to be sure, caves scattered over the differ- 
ent parts of the continent; some of them in Pennsylvania, 
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Kentucky, and Tennessee; others in Arizona and New Mexico 
and the Northwest coast and Central America. But all of 
them, so far as they have been explored, present neolithic 
relics, and show that man was in the neolithic stage of progress. 

A very marked distinction can be drawn between the 
layers which contained the bones of extinct animals and those 
which contained the relics of man. 

Mr. Dall maintains that there was a people on the North- 
west coast, who preceded the Cave- Dwellers, and were, perhaps, 
at a lower stage. He calls them littoral or shore people, but 
Mr. H.C. Mercer, who has explored various caverns in Pennsy- 
Ivania, and the valley of the Ohio, as well as caves in: Central 


CAVE AT WURTEMBERG. 


America, has shown that the people who inhabited them were 
immigrants, and at once introduccd into the caves the relics of 
the New Stone Age. 

Mr. Mercer, in speaking of the advantages of cave explora- 
tions as throwing light on the history of man, says: 


In outer fields of investigation the clues were disjointed and scattered: 
the buried city, the mound, the jake dwelling, the quarry, excavated sever- 
ally, jailed to tell certainly which, among many sites, was the oldest. But 
in a cave—formed by nature for man, often before he appeared upon the 
scene, lasting as long as he lasted, and where the halting ground, limited 
by rock walls, light and darkness, had remained the same for all visitors— 
the whole archzological problem was buried in one spot. 

Continued investigation has established the fact that, of searching- 
grounds known to archeology, caves best answer the question which lies at 
the bottom of the science, namely, the question of sequence which came 
first and which next? When and where was the beginning, middle and 
end of the story? 
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We fancy the bone-carving Eskimo—the descéndant of the French 
cave man—coming to America from Europe, across a pre-glacial isthmus 
in the North Atlantic. We discuss the probability of Asiatics bringing 
jade to Central America; of Polynesians drifting to Peru in canoes; of 
Caribs coming over the Eastern Sea; of Mayas wandering to Africa by way 
of the sunken “Atlantis.” Still in the dark as to these simple questions, 
ethnology searches for an answering reference in the life and customs of 
existing savage peoples; while archzology studies mounds, ransacks vil- 
lage sites and graves, and photographs ruins, filling museums with the 
results. 

But we are learning that there are caves in Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia full of a new and valuable evidence, and that the limestone of 
eastern Tennessee is honey-combed with caverns which contain hearths 
and midden heaps, to testify to the true relation of peoples and the time of 
man's first coming to the Eastern region. As far as examined, this evi- 
dence has repeated itself and tallied with cave evidence in other parts of 
the world, so strengthening the inference that all savage peoples every- 
where, when confronted with convenient natural shelters, have gone into 
them and left their trace there, that the question of man’s antiquity in east- 
ern North America seems in a fair way of being settled. 

Two years’ study of caves in Ohio and Tennessee valleys has simpli- 
fied the inquiry. A series of excavations at the Lookout and Nickajack 
caves in Tennessee, at Hartman's Cave in Pennsylvania, at Thompson's 
Shelter in Virginia, at Cave-in-Rock in Indiana, and at Lake’s Cave in 
Kentucky had brought us within reach of a solution for the North Ameri- 
can problom. It had fallen to my lot, in the late autumn of 1894, to search 
for human traces in the bone cave at Port Kennedy, Montgomery County, 
Pennsylvania. The bones of an unfamiliar race of extinct animals, repre- 
sented by the sloth, the tapir, horse, and mastodon, had been ground to 
powder, or broken and deposited in stratified beds, and their appearance 
gave evidence of a flood, yet unexplained, that had overwhelmed the crea- 
tures, when their day had come, or whirled in destructive torrents their 
whitening skeletons. Once for all the contested question of the antiquity 
of the human race in North America would have been settled at this place, 
had we found in the interbedded layers, forty-five feet below the surface, a 
jasper Jchip, arrow-head, hammer-stone, or potsherd, to postively connect 
the fossils with the presence of man. We had clearly gone back one geo- 
logical step,and in some degree understood how and when those pleistocene 
layers, which we had as yet failed to find in other caves, might be searched 
for and found again.* 


Mr. Mercer puts the subject in the right light, for it 
remained still uncertain whether man in America was ever 
associated with the extinct animals. The celebrated caverns, 
like the Mammoth Cave, the Grotto in Elyria in Ohio, and 
that called Wyandotte in southern Indiana, if they had shown 
any relics of man, contained no bones of extinct animals. The 
caves which Mr. Mercer explored showed a distinct dividing 
line between the animal remains and the human relics. It was 
owing to this uncertainty that he undertook the expedition to 
Yucatan and began exploring the caves there. 

It is very remarkable that his explorations resulted in 
proving that man in America was considerably advanced in 
the very beginning; and that his art and architecture were 
both superior to the earliest man in Europe. In fact, the 
creature which we call the troglodyte has not been found in 
America; on the contrary, the caves were occupied by those 





*See “ The Hill Caves of Yucatan,” pp. 10-13. 
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who lived upon the surface and built houses of various shapes 
and kinds, and only resorted to the caves for temporary 
shelter, or for the purpose of getting water. Mr. Mercer, in 
one cave, dug down fourteen feet through different layers and 
reached the rock, and settled one important point: that no 
human trace, no blackened film, showing the coming and going 
of man on an earlier cave floor, existed below the limit of the 
hearth deposit encountered near the surface. No fossil man 
antedating the maker of the superficial rubbish, by a geological 
epoch, had been found in the cave. 

Of all the underground shelters yet seen in Yucatan, the 
one at Loltun was best fitted to answer the question. He says: 


The secret of the ruins, the chronology of the Mayas, the clue to the 
Paleolithic savage lay buried beneath our feet. Either we should find 
something new there, or there was nothing new to find in Eastern Yucatan. 
The other caves had left us in doubt. Now, at last, the great question 
seemed settled, and we have a chain ot evidence, without missing or 
broken links. The bottom of Layer three marked the line of human inter- 
ference in the cave earth, Taking the whole culture-layer into considera- 
tion. its contents, in comparison with objects found at the ruins, indicated 
the handiwork of one and the same people. Neither here, nor anywhere 
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else, had we found tokens of a tribe or race of cave-dwellers. As in other 
cases, the fire builder appeared to have been a visitor. His visits may have 
lengthened into longer haltings as time went on. He may have waited on 
occasions for religious purposes, or to cook food; but his main object was 
to get water and go away. 

When all was summed up. the study of the trench indicated once more 
that the first comers to the cave were pioneer bands of Mayas. Discover- 
ing the cave in their search for water, they had built fires upon the floor. 
At Jast we had evidence clear and full to verify the work done at Oxkintok. 
What we now knew, none of the other caves contradicted, and there was 
little room left for doubt. A people, generally identical with the builders 
of the ruins had come to the cave. 

Reaching the region in geologically modern times, and always asso- 
ciated with still existing animals, they had not d+ veloped their culture 
oe had brought it with them. No human visitor had preceded 
them. 


This, then, confirms what was said before. The caves in 
America were occupied by those who had built their houses 





* See ‘The Caves of Yucatan,” p. 124. 
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upon the surface, but who temporarily resorted to the caves; 
to those in Yucatan for water. 

The original immigrants could not have found a satisfactory 
supply on the surface, but it is certain that they must have 
ransacked the caves and have searched until they found water. 
This is confirmed by Stephens, who has given an account of 
several of these caves and describes the ladders which were 
used to go down into them. It is to be noticed, however, that 
the caves were used for this purpose by the poor people, and 
that artificial tanks and reservoirs were constructed by the rich, 
who built their palaces and temples, as the ruins of many of 
these tanks are still preserved. The cisterns have been 
searched and found to contain many interesting specimens of 
art, and so we learn from them the stage of advancement 
which had been reached. The relics found in the cisterns or 
tanks were generally of a superior character to those found in 
the caves. 


This shows the difference between the caves of Europe and 
those of America. Those in Europe were generally perma- 
nent abodes and were occupied through successive periods of 
time, and present a great variety of relics and no architectural 
features. On the other hand, those in America were resorted 
to as temporary abodes, or, if permanently occupied, they 
always present some architectural features, as well as art 
products, which show that they were quite advanced in culture 
and architectural skill. We give two cuts to illustrate this 
point. 

The first one represents the cave at Wurtemberg, called 
Hohlefels. There are no signs of a human habitation around 
it. It is not a rock shelter or a grotto, but a real cave, about 
100 feet high, including some lateral galleries, Several species 
of bears, including the cave bear, the reindeer, the wild horse, 
cave lion, and human bones, bearing unmistakable traces of 
having been gnawed by wild beasts. The tools are stone arti- 
cles and were the simple tools for fashioning the articles of 
horn and bone. It appears, also, that the exceedingly primi- 
tive people were acquainted with the manufacture of pottery, 
but they were deficient in mechanical skill, for there were 
hardly any well-defined tools or weapons. It was evidently 
the home of the troglodytes. 


The cave of Loltun, represented next, contrasts with that 
at Wurtemberg in all particulars. There were no bones of 
extinct animals. Their pottery was of a high order. There is 
at present a native hut just above the entrance, which shows 
the kind of houses which were built and occupied at the time 
the cave was resorted to for water. This hut is a typical one 
of the natives, and seems to have been the primitive house of 
the Mayas. There are representations of just such huts carved 
into the facades of the palaces, suggesting that there was a 
sacredness to them as the abodes of their ancestors. 
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We now pass from the study of the caves, and take up the 
various structures which appeared during the next period. The 
peculiarities of that period were, that the animals, which 
abound at present, had made their appearance, and that the 
extinct animals were for the most part buried beneath the sur- 
face. In fact there was a change from the Paleolithic to the 
Neolithic Age. It is held by the European archzologists that 
there were no constructed dwellings before the Neolithic Age 
camein, andthough man may have existed in the tropical regions, 
he was not a house builder. This conclusion would make the 
succession of people to begin with the cave-dwellers; but 
would place the beginnings of architecture subsequent to them. 

The fact is, however, that man, during the cave period, made 
very considerable progress in art, and the question is, whether 
he Fad not acquired some skill in architecture also. Asa 
matter of convenience, we may begin the series with the cave- 
dwellers or troglodytes, making them constitute one class; the 
people who left thc kitchen middens another class, those who 
built the mounds the third class; those who erected the stone 
monuments a fourth; those who constructed the great circles 
a fifth, and those who built the great towers the sixth. We must 
remember, however, that some of the mounds were erected at 
the very time that the kitchen middens were deposited, and 
some of the shell heaps were formed while the people were 
occupying caves, and that the series overlapped one another 
throughout the entire prehistoric period. We cannot make 
any hard and fast lines between them. It should be also said 
that the character of the abodes depended upon the locality, 
for those who dwelt among the mountains might be occupying 
caves long after those who dwelt by the rivers, or on the sea- 
coast, had built their huts and had begun to deposit their shell 
heaps. The fishermen on the seacoast may, also, have con- 
tinued their employment long after the people of the interior 
had begun to erect mounds for themselves, the dwellings and 
burial places of the two classes varying according to circum- 
stances. 

We must remember, also, that the occupations and modes 
of subsistence of the people were influerced by their surround- 
ings. Asat the present time, so in prehistoric times: the fish- 
ermen occupied the seacoast, the hunters the forest, the herds- 
men the plains, and the agriculturalists the rich valleys; all 
may have been contemporaneous. If we go further and take 
in tle whole history of man, we shall find that this distinction 
according to time is somewhat misleading, for there were fish- 


-, ermen on the seacoast of America long. after the time of its 


discovery. There are at the present day hunters living in 
camps in the the forests of America; peoplein the Philippines, 
resembling the Lake-Dwellers, who live in houses built over 
the water, and others, who build towers on the seacoast to be 
used as watch towers, or signal stations. 

The history of architecture is to be written after we have 
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examined these, and have compared them with the remains of 
structures which belonged to the prehistoric times. 

Let us now turn to the shell heaps and consider their char- 
acter and distribution. We begin with those on the coast of 
Denmark, for they were the first to be studied, and are perhaps 
the most ancient, and so may be supposed to have presented 
the earliest constructed dwellings. They contain evident 
remains of hearths, scattered potsherds, and traces of charcoal 
and ashes; millions of shells of eaten oysters, mussels, and 
snails, as well as countless bones of wild beasts. These are 
for the most part found near the sea coast and were left by 
those who were both fishermen and hunters. They are marked 
by rings of depressions, which show the sites occupied by the 
ancient huts. These were surrounded by the remains of. the 
feasts which were gathered from the sea and thrown upon the 
shore, technically called the kitchen middens, though they are 
virtually nothing more nor less than shell heaps; among which 
was scattered. the refuse from the kitchen or rude fires in 
which the food was cooked. A large number of these shell 
heaps found on the sea coast of Denmark and Sweden were 
examined by the Swedish naturalists, and were found to con- 
tain the bones of animals and relics which point to the close 
of anearly age. Mr. J. J. A. Worsaae says of these: 





With the excep- 
tion of occasional 
rare discoveries: of 
mixed or transitional 
objects, the contents 
of the refuse heaps 
or kitchen middens 
found on_ islands, 
coasts, and fjords, 
present a living pic- 
ture of a hunting and 
fishing people, clad 
in skins alone. For 
a long time, without 
the slightest change, 
development, orleast 
acquaintance with 
metal, they continued 

HOUSE SITES IN SHELL HEAPS, to stand on the same 

low level as at their 

first arrival. The west coast of Jutland offered in amber, a material else- 

where early used for all sbrts of trinkets. The firstinhabitants of Denmark, 

or of Sauthwest Scandanavia, are, therefore, to be compared most closely 

with the long-vanished savage races, which formed corresponding refuse 

heaps on the coast of Japan and America, especially along the river mar- 

ging of the latter; or, with the partly still existing people in South America, 

off the coasts of Japan, and in the South Seas, who support themselves in 
the same way on shell-fish fishing and hunting.* 








Shell heaps are numerous on the sea coasts of nearly all 
northern countries. There are very few specimens of archi- 
tecture in them, for such buildings as once stood in their midst 





* See “ Pre-History of the North,” pp. 13-15. 
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have long since perished. Still, as we examine the contents, 
we conclude that there was a rude type of architecture, even 
in the most ancient, and a more perfect type in the modern 
heaps. A study of the relics contained in them reveals the 
fact that primitive man was a fisherman, as well as a hunter, 
for a large number of the remains of shellfish and the bones of 
wild animals are found in them, as well as many fishhooks, 
stone spear-heads, and other relics. That he was already a fisher- 
man and hunter is shown by the pictographs and carvings found 
in the caves of Europe, for there are many figures of seals, dol- 
phins, eels, fish, and occasionally of harpoons; also, the rein- 
deer,.the wild horse, and the ox, with the hunter in the midst 
of the animals. . 

These shell heaps at the North continued to be occupied by 
fishermen, and the people remained in about the same condi- 
tion, dwelling in their rude huts and drawing their subsistence 
from the sea, using implements of stone, wood, and bone; 
while the people at the South advanced from the condition of 
fishermen and hunters to that of agriculturists, their house- 
building keeping pace with their progress in other respects. 
In fact, we find the Stone Age continued at the North, after 
the Bronze Age appeared at the South. 

The kitchen middens have been found in Terra del Fuego, 
Brazil, in Japan near Omori, between Yokohama and Tokio, 
and in the Andaman Islands. Mr. Archibald Blair says: 


The natives of the Great Andaman Island are probably in the rudest 
state of any rational animals which are to be found; both sexes go perfectly 
naked; have no other houses than small huts or sheds, about four feet high. 
They depend principally on shell fish for their subsistance. Their greatest 
stretch of ingenuity appears in the construction of their bows, arrows, fish 
gigs, and small nets. The only apvearance of their civilization is their be- 
ing formed into small societies and some attention being paid to a chief, 
who, with his family, are generally painted red.* 


The art of navigation may be supposed to have been in- 
augurated at the time these kitchen middens were formed and 
continued throughout the whole period. Probably boat building 
continued to improve even while the people were fishermen, at 
least we find some of the best models of the boats on the 
Northwest coast, in the same region where shell heaps are 
numerous. As a general rule, we may say that the houses 
kept pace with the boats, the people improved in both respects. 
We find, also, village life advancing and the organization of 
society improved. There is a contrast between fishing and 
hunting in this respect. Hunting demands large tracts of 
country and frequent change of habitation, the same as does 
the pursuit of cattle breeding. On the other hand, fishing, 
like agriculture, leads naturally to a sedentary life and favors 
the village organization. Asa matter of fact, we find that the 
art of carving advanced among the fishermen of the North- 





*See “Indian Antiquary,’? December, ’99; page 325. 
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west coast more rapidly than among the Cliff-Dwellers and 
Pueblos of theinterior, and the coveniences and comforts of 
home life were quite equal to those enjoyed by people who had 
long been agriculturalists; in fact, there are settlements on the 
coast of Florida which present an immense quantity of shells, 
which were made to protect embankments and earthworks, be- 
hind which whole villages were erected, a marvelous stage of 
architecture and of 
engineering being 
manifest in them. 
We have only to re- 
fer to the discoveries 
made by Mr. Frank 
H. Cushing on the 
islands, to show that 
the fishermen -here, 
were quite as far ad- 
vanced as the Lake- 
Dwellers were in Europe. We retain the description of these 
for another time. They only call to mind the fact that 
people make advancement accordiug to their employments, as 
well as their surroundings. Fishermen and sea-faring people 
are better navigators and build better boats than agriculturists. 
Perhaps the best place for the study of kitchen middens 
and the architecture exhibited by them, is to be found along 
the Pacific coast from California to Oregon and further north. 
Here we find the kit- 
chen middens con- 
nected with harbors _ , - 
and canals on the ‘ Zz 
coast, with villages : r : = : 
on the mesas or rocks z acne Mt PAAR Mad 


above the coast, with net ‘ ay i, sy eld 
the ancient mines, Mpiih ' i @ 
at vi RCE | om ggeer 
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where ollas and 
stone vessels were 
secured, which are 
so numerous in Cali- 
fornia. There are 
not many remains of 
boats, but there are = GrounD PLAN OF KLAMATH DWELLING. 
many sites of vil- 
lages that are marked by a great number of relics. An inter- 
esting place for the study of kitchen middens is found on 
the coast of California, on the islands of San Miguel, Santa Rosa, 
Santa Catalina, and others. The Island of Santa Catalina 
was discovered by Cabrillo in 1542, and belongs to James Lick. 
It was explored by Mr. Schumacher in 1875, and described by 
him in the Bulletin of the United States Geological and Geo- 
graphical Survey, Vol. III. 

It appears from his account that the kitchen middens of 
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California were connected with pueblos and of a comparatively 
modern date, and differ from the ordinary kitchen middens of 
Europe, which are supposed to be very ancient. There are, 
however, localities where remains of houses of a primitive 
type were discovered. Mr. Schumacher says: 


We found in a mound whale bones, indicating the last resting place of 
those that accumulated the kitchen-stuff, but by digging into it we found 
the ribs of whales to be the remains of houses, rather than the marks of 
graves. They were planted in a circle and their natural curve so adjusted 
as to form the frame of a hut, in shape not unlike a bee-hive, which was in 
some instances guite well preserved.* 


Mr. Schumacher explored kitchen middens on the coast of 
Oregon which seemed to be the site of an old deserted Indian 
town, the kitchen refuse consisting of all kinds of shells and 
-a great many bones of elk and deer, and averaging about eight 
feet in depth. Houses were discovered which resembled those 
occupied by Klamath Indians. 

We reproduce two cuts from Mr. Schumacher’s report as 
an illustration of the manner of constructing huts among the 
Klamath Indians; also, a cut which represents the depressions 
in the shell heaps, caused by the huts which have been de- 
stroyed. There are representations in the report of harbors 
along the coast, which were suitable for canoes and boats, the 
entrance to them being very narrow; but the harbor itself 
afforded protection for the boats. Mr. Schumacher says: 


The houses we examined were square, that is to say, the subterranean 
part reached to a depth of about four feet below the surface, and measur- 
ing variously from six to ten feet square. The casing of the excavation 
consisted of boards, arranged horizontally, contrary to the vertical position 
in the houses of the present Klamath Indians, and were kept in place by 
posts along the front. The general impression which the traces of an old 
aboriginal town-site makes 1s that of a group of huge mole-hills inverted, 
or sunk toa small rim at its base. Although the excavation was found to 
be square—the remaining cavities, always shallow, and hardly more than 
three feet deep, were circular, which is attributed to the circular embank- 
ment that still surrounds it, and to the natural action of the elements 
in filling up a depression in loose ground. No doubt, the superstructure of 
the hut was of a circular shape, corresponding to the remaining embank- 
ment, and was probably placed in such a manner as to meet conically, and 
was covered with earth, &c. The fire-place, we find on one side of the 
floor, ina small excavation, and the smoke escaped through a draft passage. 

We find, among the house sites,a few well-preserved ones, exception- 
ally, with square embankment, but they are, no doubt, of recent date, znd 
a modification between an aboriginal hut and a white man’s shanty, such as 
we had occasion to witness among the present Klamaths at the mouth of the 
Klamath River. One of which I show in a sketch, as, also, an inner 
view, a plan, and a section. The inner view shows the depression, 
which is in this case pentagonal, incased by boards placed horizontally, 
with a fire-place in the centre. The excavation is reached by a notched 
board, after entering the house through a circular door near the ground.t 





*See “ Bulletin U. S. Geological-Geographical Survey,” Vol. III., p. 47. 
+ See “ Researches in Kjok ermoddings and Graves of a Former Population,” pp. 27-30. 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 


BY ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Human Activities. — Under the title “ L’Activité de 
l’Homme” (Paris, 1898, p, 261), W. Tenicheff, the author of a 
previous work on the “ Activity of Animals,” publishes an inter- 
esting volume, which, however, lacks something, from the 
absence of peisonal knowledge of primitive peoples. The 
author first elaborates his philosophy of human activity (pp. 23- 
144) and then illustrates it from the Eskimo, to a study of 
whose activity the rest of the book is devoted. Activity is dis- 
cussed under the foilowing heads: distinctive physical traits; 
environment in relation to individuals or classes; history; folk- 
life; social dispositions, customs, and laws, relations of fellow- 
citizens; beliefs, knowledge, language, letters, and arts; family, 
life-habits; sex-relations; children, birth, education, instruction, 
preparation for independent life; obstacles to life and their 
effects. Tenicheff treats of the Eskimc in the period anterior to 
European influence, his authorities being chiefly Kranz and 
Klutschak, The author holds that the increase of our knowl- 


edge cf how men and women act under given circumstances is 
of great importance to statesmen, and will, moreover, * weaken 
the influence of the morbid doctrines of Schopenhauer, Hart- 
mann, Tolstoi, and in general of all thinkers who set forth ideas 
hostile to life.” Perhaps only a Russian could write this boak. 


THE PuesLto Cui_tp.—The “ Education of the Pueblo Child, 
A Study in Arrested Development,” by Frank Clarence Spencer, 
forms Vol. VII., No. 1, of the “Columbia University Contribu- 
tions to Philosophy, Psychology, and Education (New York, 
1899, p. 97). The four chapters of the work deal with: “ Geo- 
graphy and History of the Land of the Pueblos; Social and In- 
dustrial Life of the Pueblos; Institutional Life of the Pueblos; 
Education of the Pueblo Child.” From personal investigation 
and study of the literature of the Pueblos Dr. Spencer establishes 
the thesis that the: peculiar civilization of the Pueblos, is “a 
product of their environmental condition,” and that the educa- 
tional methods (the apprentice system in particular) employed 
by these Indians are “exactly suited to perpetuate a static con- 
dition.” Practically no serious changes have taken place in the 
social and industrial life of these people for at least 360 years, 
and probably none have occurred for a much longer period than 
that. Priest-control, the apprentice-system, with the almost 
entire suppression of invention to the advantage of imitation, 
together with environmental conditions, have produced in the 
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child a practical “ arrest of development,” the net result of which 
is to perpetuate the “good old way.” In the industrial, moral, 
and religious spheres the method of instruction is the same, 
aiming at “an exact reproduction of the skill or wisdom in the 
possession of the tribe by generation after generation. Mr. 
Spencer’s study is a valuable contribution to the literature of the 
psychology of primitive peoples and one of the few good 
treatises on primitive education we possess. 


SoutH AFRICAN ARCHAOLoGY. — In the Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute (London), for February-May, 1899 
(New Series, Vol. I., pp. 258-272), Mr. G. Leith, of Pretoria, 
writes about “Caves, shell-mounds and stone implements of 
South Africa.” Caves on the Stormberg at Mossel Bay, at East 
London; shell-mounds on the South coast; large stone imple- 
ments near Cape St. Blaize; stone implements from the Trans- 
vaal, and various special implements are described. According 
to Mr. Leith, “the Bushman represents Neolithic man in South 
Africa, and any investigation into the habits of prehistoric races 
in South Africa should begin with him and work backwards,’’ 
He also considers that “the existence of barbed stone arrow- 
heads in South Africa is not sufficiently established.” In the 
mountain haunts of the Bushman the characteristic implement is 
the “scraper,” a score of which are to be found, as against a 
single knife-shaped implement or arrow-tip. Scrapers in 
handles are rare, if present at all. Mullers, pounding, hammer- 
ing and digging stones, sharp-edged ring-stones, rimmers, etc., are 
also found. With shell-mounds “the coast from Cape St. Blaize 
to Great Brak River is literally dotted.” 

“ Eoliths,” implements of the plateau gravels of the Trans- 
vaal, are thought to be “ cognates of the implements discovered 
in the plateau gravels of Kent, in England.” Correspondents of 
the American “turtle backs” were also found by Mr. Leith. In 
the discussion on this paper Mr. W. Y. Campbell maintained that 
“mining in Rhodesia was anywhere up to 2,000 to 3,000 years 
old,” but that “the rough-stone dépots of the mining districts of 
Monomatapa were other than dépots and head kraals of a ruling 
and most probably Bantu race, he could not admit.” This con- 
clusion he based upon “ the multiplied evidence obtained in some 
2,000 miles of travel in Monomatapa, now Golden Rhodesia.” 


Ver ALPHABET.—In L’Anthropologie (Vol. X., 1899, pp. 
129-151, 294-314), M. Maurice Delafosse, formerly French con- 
sular agent at Monrovia in Liberia, has an interesting article on 
“The Vei, their Language and their System of Writing.” This 
West African people, of Mandingo stock, occupy a terriory some 
50 by 75 miles in extent, between the rivers Soulimah and Half- 
Cape-Mount. The alphabet possessed by these people has been 
long considered an evidence of their intellectual superiority over 
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their fellows of the neighboring tribes, there being no other real 
negro people in Africa with a true system of writing. The 
second part of the author’s paper is devoted entirely to the con- 
sideration of this alphabet, its origin, relations, etc. 

A valuable part of this paper is the lists of o/d (¢. e. in use in 
1848, according to Forbes) and present (according to the per- 
sonal investigations of M. Delafosse in 1898) Vei alphabetical 
characters, This syllabic alphabet consists to-day of 226 
characters in general use, many of which are of very compli- 
cated form; while, since there are no printing establishments, 
individual deformations and changes due to bad memory have to 
be taken into account,—we are not surprised, therefore, to find 
several very different characters serving to represent the same 
syllable, and used indifferently for it. The resemblances one 
with another of some of the characters for different syllables is 
also very great. According to Forbes (and Koelle followed 
him in his belief), the Vei alphabet was “invented ” about 1829- 
1839 by eight natives, whose names he gave. Delafosse casts 
doubt upon this story, pointing out that Forbes was none too 
conversant with the subject and had spent very little time in 
Africa—the Liberian, and not the Vei, really interested him. 
Delafosse believes that the Vei alphabet is much older, and 
instead of becoming a dead letter, is used by an increasingly 
large number every year,—there are even many Vei women 
who employ it. The Vei alphabet is put to good use by the 
natives themselves in preserving their popular tales, fables, 
legends, songs, etc., although this use has not yet extended very 
far. As schools hardly exist, it is the father who teaches the 
script to his child; besides, there are certain wandering teachers 
of writing. 

It is by no means conclusively proved that the Vei alphabet 
was invented by the Vei people themselves, but the probabilities 
are that the alphabet originated in a fashion somewhat similar to 
the famous Cherokee syllabary of Sequoyah, from observation 
(without knowledge of their exact ‘phonetic significance) of 
manuscripts, books, etc., of European or Arabic derivation. The 
analogies discoverable between certain Vei characters and certain 
signs in the Berber, Greek, and Latin alphabets may be fortuitous. 
At any rate the Vei, upon whatever basis their alphabet was built 
up, must be credited with evolving more than 200 syllabic char- 
acters, an unparalleled feat among the negro peoples of the Dark 
Continent. This Vei alphabet deserves further investigation 
from the point of view of the anthropologist. 


Numismatic ANTHROPOLOGY.—In the Archiv f. Anthropo- 
logie (Vol. XXVI., 1899, p. 45) C. von Ujfalvy discusses the 
anthropological significance of the portraits on Greeko-Bactrian 
and Indo-Scythian coins. As compared with Alexander and his 
immediate successors of Macedonian stock, the later Greeko- 
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Bactrian Kings show a higher head and forehead, less prominent 
supraciliary ridges, shorter and broader nose, less prominent 
chin. The type of Greeko-Bactrian Kings is often met with in 
the natives of the Western Himalayas, Afghanistan, and other 
parts of Central Asia. Some of the peculiar heads, among 
the Afghans, Dards, and Kafirs, may go back to the old Mace- 
donian conquerors. The Greek element in the population of 
this part of the world, although frequently noted by travelers 
and ethnologists, still awaits thorough scientific investigation. 


Samoan InpDusTRIAL Arts.—lIn the Internationales Archiv f. 
Ethnographie (Vol. XIL, 1899, pp. 66 77) W. von Buelow, de- 
scribes, with considerable detail, the preparation of ‘apa (the 
characteristic fibre-cloth of the Samcan Islanders) from the bark 
of the .~pturus incanus; of lega, or turmeric, the yellow color 
obtained from the root of the Gurcuma longa; and of the black 
color obtained from burning the nut-like fruits of the <A/eurites 
moluccana. The preparation of the black color,—o /e tutu /ama,— 
is a monopoly in the hands of the tattooers, whose art is said to 
depend upon it. The making of the /ega, or yellow color, like 
many other arts in Samoa, belongs to the women—and thieving, 
envious, quarrelsome individuals, and slanderers behind the 
back are precluded from engaging in the work, as that would 
spoil it. Hence, before anything is done, the woman-leader 
exhorts her fellow-laborers to follow the old, right ideas. 

According to von Buelow, the Samoans are acquainted with 
at least seventeen vegetable fibres, and a considerable number of 
dyes. The author also describes the old whetstones of the 
Samoans,—hollows worn in the lava or basaltic rocks by the 
waterside, near the village. These are used by the present gen- 
eration as bowls or mortars in which to crush the fruit and 
leaves, of which they make a hair and scalp wash, 


AGE oF Swiss LAKE DWELLING3.—Quite appropriately, ‘at 
the thirtieth general meeting of the German Anthropological 
Society, which took place on the shores of the Bodensee, Dr. 
Montelius, of Stockholm, gave a brief address on “‘ The Chron- 
ology of the Lake-Dwellings” (Correspbl , Vol. XXX., 1899, 
pp. 83-85). According to Dr. Montelius, “there can be no 
doubt that on the Bodensee, in Switzerland, in Germany, and in 
Austria, man, with Neolithic culture, domesticated animals and 
agriculture, was already dwelling, more than 3,000 years B.C.” 
Copper, he thinks, was already known in some parts of Europe 
in the third millennium B. c.,, at least,—it was far older in Egypt. 
Some lake stations, ¢.g., Auvernier, Morigen, Corceélettes, etc., 
belong to the latest bronze period (Morigen dates from 1100-1200 
B. Cc.) Many of the South German, Austrian, and Swiss 
stations belong to the older bronze period, dating, partly, at 
jeast, from the middle of the second millennium Bs. c. The 
stations of the Stone Age, are, of course, much older, dating, 
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perhaps, a thousand years or more earlier. The most modern 
stations, belonging to the Iron Age, are not very numerous. 

PREHISTORIC FINGER-PRiINTs.—Not content with his success 
in restoring the woman of Auvernier, Dr. Kollmann, of Basel, 
{Correspbl. d. deutschen Anthr. Ges., Vol. XXX., 1899, pp. 86-9) 
now gives us an account of the finger-prints of the Lake- 
Dwellers of the station at Corcelettes, on the left shore of Lake 
Neuchatel, as rehabilitated from the finger-marks on a piece of 
pottery found some twenty years ago, at this station, which be- 
longs to the Bronze Age. On this piece of pottery were the 
marks of human fingers, and after a cast had been taken, through 
a happy thought of Professor F. A. Forel, the finger-ends could 
be studied, since they now stood out in relief. The examination 
of these finger-prints (index and middle finger of the right hand; 
index, middle, and ring finger of the left) by Professors Forel 
and Kollmann lead to the conclusion that the potter, the impress 
of whose fingers was left on the work, was a woman. Dr. Koll- 
mann, also, concludes that she had narrow hands, and, by corre- 
lation, a long and narrow face; and possessed in general the 
bodily form of a fine, cultivated race. There is, doubtless, some 
fancy about Kollmann’s restorations, but they are always full of 
suggestion. 


PRIMITIVE SCULPTURE.—Dr. M. Hoernes, in the Corresp- 
blatt der deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Anthropologie (Vol. XXX., 
pp. 85-36) compares the beginnings of sculpture with the finished 
art of historical times. The latter consists of three constituent 
elements: 1, imitation of nature; 2, adornment of given objects ; 
3, religious or (generally) psychic content. These three ele- 
ments correspond to three human instincts or impulses—the in- 
stincts of imitation; of ornamentation, and the instinct to sen- 
sualize the supersensual (the theomorphic or anthropomorphic 
impulse of the primitive view of nature). In perfect art there is 
a harmony of all these elements, only according as one or 
another notably preponderates, can we speak of “ naturalistic,” 
“decorative,” “religious (poetic)” sculpture. With primitive 
man, however, these three elements develop in their separate 
way. With the early hunter-tribes we find the realistic sculp- 
tures of the river-drift, true to nature,—but neither religious nor 
decorative. Then comes the religious sculpture of the primitive 
agriculturalists and shepherd-tribes,—rich in psychic content, 
but neither realistic nor decorative (plastic, idols, etc.). Next, 
we have the decorative, figural sculpture of industrial and com- 
mercial peoples,—-neither realistic, nor religious, but eminently 
ornate and stylistic. In primitive art we thus find positive and 
negative qualities together in every case. With keen observation 
of nature we find paired lack of psychic content; with deeper 
significance, repulsive formlessness; with a marked decorative 
Style, neglect of truth to nature and coarse lack of sense. 





NOTES ON ASSYRIOLOGY. 


BY REV. J. N. FRADENBURGH. 


MAGIC FORMUL# are an essential part of the religion of the 
Babylonians. Hymns of praise to the gods and earnest prayers 
are connected with low sorcery and witchcraft; and seem, indeed, 
frequeatly to be incidental to some magical spell. The only 
reasonable explanation is that the Babylonian religion was 
formed by the union of originally heterogeneous. elements. It 
is probable that Chaldean magic was the gift of early Sumerian 
population. These religious forms, once introduced, remained 
unchanged for many. centuries; but we must believe that the 
Babylonians filled them with a new spirit. According to the 
belief of these ancient people, evil spirits and witches were the 
cause of all ills. They were active and to be met with, every- 
where. No home could be protected: they would creep through 
every crevice, in spite of all precautions; they lingered especially 
about the bedside of the sick and dying, and waited to seize 
upon the body of the dead; they skulked behind the door, ready 
to spring upon any one who passed; they destroved the peace of 
families, sowing dissensions and discord; they hover around 
tombs, cluster together in caves, frequent dark thickets, resort to 
dark corners, fly screaming through the air, and take every 
chance to torture, poison, and destroy; they are innumerable— 
every person is watched and pursued by a multitude of demons. 
And the witches are equally malevolent—haunting the footsteps 
of the traveller, ready to cast the fatal spell, causing suffering, 
disease and death, producing evil dreams. With such a belief, 
the people must have lived in constant terror, unless they schooled 
themselves to stoical indifference—impossible except to the rare 
few. 

It was a most serious problem, how to counteract the evil of 
the various demons and socerers Man himself seemed to be 
helpless; but he could call to his aid more powerful good 
spirits. There came into use magic knots, magic words, magic 
herbs and other substances, magic formulz, magic ceremonies, 
and magic chants by which the good spirits could be engaged 
and evil demons defeated. The number seven, the number of 
completeness, is frequently employed in these chants, prayers and 
services; and appeal is constantly made to “ sympathetic magic.” 

The material now available for the study of this subject is 
still inadequate, although it is receiving many welcome additions. 
Lenormant’s “Chaldean Magic” has not lost its value. It 
marked out the main outlines of the subject, which later 
researches have not materially changed. The more elaborate 
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work of Professor Sayce, in the ‘“ Hibbert Lectures, 1887,” is, 
also, valuable. His translations are a mine of wealth. I know 
it has become fashionable in some quarters to discount the 
accuracy of the work of Professor Sayce, but the mistakes—what- 
ever they may be—are not often vital. Important, also, are Tall- 
quist’s “ Die Assyrische Beschwonungsserie,” and Zimmern’s 
“ Die Beschworungstafeln ””—these are among the most reliable 
works. Zimmern’s “ Babylonische Busspsalmen,” and Reisner’s 
“ Sumerisch-Babylonische Hymnen” should also be studied. 
The most valuable work in the English language is Jastrow’s 
“Religion of Babylonia and Assyria.” Special works are 
King’s “ Babylonian Magic and Socery,” and Elworthy’s “ The 
Evil Eye.” With these various volumes the student may enter 
upon a comparatively thorough study of the subject. For the 
study of modern magic there are many works. Among the 
latest we may mention Frazcr’'s “The Golden Bough,” and 
especially the remarkable work, Hartland’s ‘“ The Legend of 
Perseus.” The former is in two large volumes, and the latter in 
three stout volumes—one of which is not yet issued. 
* * * 


AT a meeting of the Archzological Institute of America, 
recently held in New Haven, Dr. Talcott Williams gave a sum- 
mary of the work;accomplished by the Babylonian Expedition 
to Nippur, sent out by the University of Pennsylvania. The 
latest excavations have laid bare a portion of the pavement of 
Naram-Sin. The walls above are being platted and drawn, and 
when this is done, the work of exposing the pavement will be 
continued. Two inscribed stone vases and a stone stela were 
found early in the work; and when the pavement was reached, 
there were discovered a small head of yellow marble and a badly- 
broken torso of black stone. In the level of Ur-Ninib, a black 
stone vase, more than two feet high, was discovered. It bears 
eleven lines of inscription. At the Ur-Gur level were uncovered 
a pedestal of bricks, laid in mortar rendered tenacious by the use 
of straw; a bronze saw, and ‘bronze and silver nailheads. The 
condition of the statues confirms Dr. Hilprecht in the belief that 
the temple was sacked during the reign of Hammurabi. In the 
eastern corner of the temple was discovered the fragment of a 
marble vase of King Lugal-zaggisi. Two bricks contain the 
legend of Lugal-sur-su, a hitherto unknown /atest of Nippur, 
who has been assigned to the fourth millennium before the 
Christian era. In the same trench was found the fragment of a 
brick of Ashur-etil-ilani, son of Assurbanipal of Assyria, who 
repaired a portion of the temple. In about the same level, or 
perhaps the very same, as Naram-Sin were brought to light a 
polished disk of marble with an archaic inscription, and another 
of bluish-gray stone, bearing an inscription of Garne; a copper 
knife blade below this level; a prism of lapis lazuli, with a low 
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relief human head, and other objects of archzological interest. 
Many tablets have been unearthed and added to the former 
stores. For the future everything is full of promise. 


* * * 


Tue German ExpepitTion under Dr. Koldeway has made 
two important discoveries in the Kasr Mound of Babylon. The 
first is a stela of dolorite found in the east corner of the ruins. 
On one side is the image of a Hittite god. He is bearded, one 
foot in advance, both arms raised from the elbows—the left 
carrying a trident and the right a hammer—and a sword carved 
on the left side. He wears a Phrygian cap, the hair hangs in a 
long braid, the outer garment is decorated and extends to the 
knees, and the shoes are curved at the pointed toes, It has been 
suggested that this is the Hittite god of thunder, Tishub. On 
the other side of the stela is a Hittite inscription of six lines. 
Another stela found not far distant bears a relief—Ishtar and 
Hadad, and other images. Over the worshipping man are the 
words: “Image of Shamash-Shaknu, the man from the lands 
Shuchu and Maru.” Between the worshipper and the image of 
Hadad are words that have been translated: “A measure of 
meal, one measure of wine I have appointed as a settled matter 
by this stone tablet; he who guards the palace shall enjoy these.” 
An inscription of five columns rehearses what Shamash-Shaknu 


has done for his country to insure its security and prosperity. It 
contains, also, much new geographical material. The work is 
being prosecuted with great vigor by the German Expedition, 
and we await with confident expectation most important results. 





MOSAICS OF CHALCHUITE. 
BY WILLIAM P. BLAKE. 


IN iny paper * upon ancient mining for turquoise in Arizona 
reference was :nade to various pieces of mosaic work of turquoise 
of prehistoric origin. In further illustration of the estimate in 
which chalchuite was held for decoration and ornament by the 
ancient races of Arizona I am now able to present other 
examples. 

At Flagstaff, Coconino County, Arizona, recently, I found in 
the collection made by Mr. Love from the ruins of an ancient 
cliff-dwelling on Oak Creek, fifteen miles from Jerome, Yarapai 
County, an ornament or relic encrusted with a wide borcer of 
chalchuite mosaic. 

The figure from the photograph represents the object at quarter 
size. It measures 354 inches long and 3% inches in width. It 
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is composed of a central object made from a large clam shell, 
cut into the form of a cross, but with very wide and short arms, 
It has the general form of a Greek cross, and appears to be the 
object of chief value, the marginal decoration or border being 
the setting, like the frame of an enamel or gem of valye. This 
cross is surrounded by a border of mosaic work in chalchuite, 
about three-fourths of an inch wide. The tessere are oblong 
and rectangular, and are about one-eighth to one-quarter of an 
inch in length. They are squarely cut or ground down so as to 
present sharp edges and angles. They are set or mounted in a 
pitch-like substance upon a back-ground, the nature of which 
was not exactly ascertained, owing to the fact that the whole 
object has been mounted by the collector with cement upon a 
board, the better to preserve the specimen. 

The object and use of this relic is a matter of conjecture and 
surmise. A critical examination shows that the shell cross was 


SHELL CROSS WITH MOSAIC 8ORDER. 


fashioned out of one of the large marine shells, probably one of 
the massive pectens: The surface has been ground off and 
roughly polished, so as to nearly obliterate what appear to have 
been costz or ribs in low relief. The inner angles of the cross 
are sharply cut, but the outer angles at the ends of the arms are 
smoothed off and rounded, as if worn away by long use, probably 
as a pendant worn upon the breast, and before the mosaic work 
was added. Additional evidence in support of this view is 
found in the fact that at the upper end of the shell and in the center 
there is a perforation, at exactly the point where one would be 
made to receive a string or cord by which the cross could be 
suspended. This perforation, which is now filled up by a care- 
fully fitted pellet of the chalchuite, is oval in shape, not round as 
it would be left by a drill; but it is elongated upwards, precisely 
as it would become by the long continued wear of a cord. 
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I am thus led to the conclusion that the shell cross, or central 
figure, whatever its origin or intention, was an object of venera- 
tion and high estimation as a relic. It was evidently worn for a 
long time, so that its outer angles became worn and rounded off. 
After years of use in this way, as an ornament or talisman, it 
was preserved as a relic and was ornamented by the border of 
mosaic of the precious and much-esteemed chalchuite, At the 
same time the hole at the top, by which the object had been so 
long suspended, was carefully filled up. 

If this shell cross is to be regarded as a Christian religious 
emblem, or token, it, of course, shows that the object is posterior 
in date to the advent of the early fathers of the church, and also 
that the art of mosaic inlaying and ornamentation survived to 
modern times. This, however, we are led to expect and believe 
from the accounts given by the earliest explorers. 

According to Bourke* “ the cross was found in full vogue as 
a religious emblem amongst the aborigines all over America.” 
But the peculiar form of this cross is more closely allied to the 
mysterious symbol known as the Swastika, supposed by some to 
be a symbol of good-luck, a benediction, or blessing, and in use 
anterior to the introduction of Christianity, Interesting notes 
upon the Swastika may be found in the article upon terra-cotta 
antiquities by A. F. Beilin,f from which it appears that the sym 
bol is found in the oldest oriental countries and that both Ameri- 
can continents have produced it. The perforated terra-cotta 
spindle whorls of the land of the Incas were sometimes decorated 
with a cross of the Grecian form. 

In the Smithsonian Report for 1896 Mr. J. Walter Fewkes 
describes objects found in the Pueblo ruins and graves near 
Winslow, Arizona. One,a polished slab of lignite, was orna- 
mented with five small turquoises, one at each corner and one in 
the center. The figure of this ornament, given on the plate 
facing page 534, shows a perforation at one end at the medial 
line, intended, no doubt, to receive a cord for suspension. 
Another object is a mosaic frog, of which a beautiful colored 
figure is given opposite page 529. This ornament was found 
upon the breast of a skeleton in the ruins at Chavez Pass. Mr. 
Fewkes states that wood, bone, and shell, incrusted with tur- 
quoise mosaic, were familiar objects tu the inhabitants of the 
Chevlon, and that the women before marriage had ear-pendants 
made of rectangular fragments of lignite set with turquoise 
[chalchuite] bone incrusted with the same, or simple turquoise. 

It is also stated that the cross amongst the Cibolans (1540) 
was a sign of peace,{ and that it was received by the Indians at 
the time of Coronado’s Expedition (1540) with deep veneration. 





* Rept. Bureau of Ethnology, Vol. IX., p. 480. 

+ THE AmerRICAN ANTIQUARIAN, Vol. XX! , p 275. Inthe reference to Dr. Thos. Wilson’s 
work, “‘The Swastika,” the Smithsonian Report for 1894 is given as the source, but this is an 
error. 

t Smithsonian Fourteenth Annual Report, p. 518. 





ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES IN NORTH VIC- 
TORIA COUNTY, ONTARIO, 1899, 


BY G. E. LAIDLAW. 


THE season just closed proved a very prosperous one in 
archeological matters, for this particular locality. The evi- 
dence of aboriginal occupation in new localities amounted to 
nine new sites being placed on record, and a large quantity of 
artifracts being secured, numbering in all, exclusive of pottery 
fragments, some three hundred specimens. This material has 
a direct tendency to show that the primitive population was a 
peaceful one of sedentary habits, which is further borne out by 
other characteristics disclosed in examining the sites. The 
artifracts recovered seem to pertain to the home life and 
domestic economy of sucha people, and exhibit an extreme 
paucity of those weapons or implements that are generally 
supposed to be used by a warlike or hunter people. This fact, 
coupled with the finding of numbers of mealing stones on the 
places of occupation, and quantities of carbonized corn in the 
ash beds, gives evidence that this cereal furnished a large por- 
tion of their food, helped out by such food products as the 
forest produced, in the shape of wild fruit,* game and nuts, 
though this is not an essentially nut-bearing district, and the 
game was probably scarce on account of the density of the 
population,} together with quantities of fish easily obtainable 
from the different magnificent systems of lakes and rivers that 
the country abounds in; the varieties of fish being mascalonge, 
bass, salmon, trout, pickerel, whitefish, and the smaller sorts, 
as trout, herring, perch, suckers, eels, catfish, etc.; all within 
reach of a day or two’s journey. 

These newly recorded sites possess the same characteristics 
of formerly recorded ones, with the exception of an embank- 
ment at one site, and consisted of various numbers of various 
sized ash-beds situated near to perennial springs, in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of soil suitable for their primitive opera- 
tions in agriculture, generally a light sandy loam. Several of 
these sites had graveyards quite close by, some of which being 
opened disclosed a few human bones at a depth of about two 
feet. The graves had largely been filled up with surface 
stones, and may have been opened subsequently to burial for 





*This section is noted for large quantities of wild fruits, acres of huckleberries and cran- 
bersies, groves of wild plums and cherries, besides abundance of blackberries, gooseberries, 
thimbleberries, raspberries, etc., abound. 


* + Parkman mentions the scarcity of game in the Huron country, owing to the density of 
population. 
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the removal of remains to some other place for tribal burial, 
as the bones remaining in these single graves were few in num- 
ber, generally the smaller bones, and did not seem old enough 
to warrant one believing that the missing ones had decayed 
from lapse of time. 

Almost all of these sites have been subsequently grown 
over with a heavy growth of pine, standing on ash-beds, graves 
and cache pits. This growth has been removed in the last forty 
or fifty years; some of the remaining stumps have a diameter 
up to five feet; others average from three and one-half to four 
and one-half .feet. The five-foot trees, with an average of six- 
teen annual rings or cortical layers to the inch, which is the 
smallest of a series of averages of pine grown in this section, 
twenty-two inches being the largest, would show an age of 
four hundred and eighty years, or thereabouts; three hundred 
and eighty-five for a four-foot tree, and three hundred and 
thirty-six for a three and one-half foot; twenty-five to fifty 
years must be added to give their approximate age, and as it 
is two hundred and eighty-five years since Champlain passed 
through this region, and mentioning nothing of these towns, 
it is reasonable to suppose that they were abandoned or 
destroyed by enemies (Iroquois) before his advent. 

The only one attempt at embankment in thirty examined 
sites in an area of twenty by twenty-five miles, precludes any 
idea of defensive arrangement, and indeed these places are so 
straggly, and in several cases immediately commanded by high 
hills, that there would be hardly any use in endeavoring to pro- 
tect them with palisades, the construction of which would cost 
an immense amount of labor with primitive methods. Palisad- 
ing does not seem to have developed much until the Hurons 
were driven to the northern portion of their peninsula (Simcoe 
county ) by the Iroquois, where they were found by the French 
occupving and building close, compact palisaded towns; the 
labor being lessened by the people being more concentrated 
and possessing European axes, 

The herein mentioned sites, show a great affinity to the 
Huron towns west of Lake Simcoe, both in the shape of some 
of the ash-beds—-suggesting ‘“‘long houses’’—and in the pro- 
portion of similarity of relics contained therein; but lacking 
the ossuary style of burial. which may have been more fully 
developed where the Hurons made their last stand. The 
absence of ossuaries and palisaded villages, and the occurrence 
of single graveyards with extensive sites, are particularly noted 
along this portion of the Huron “ drift,” till they come to and 
round the southern end of Lake Simcoe, when gradually the 
single graves give place to ossuaries, and the loose, straggling 
villages to the close, compact, densely occupied towns in the 
northern part of the peninsula, which were occupied when the 
French came in contact with them. This fact is borne out by 
the gradual appearance of European articles in the sites in the 
northern portion of the county of York, and increasing greatly 
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in numbers the further north one goes in Simcoe County,* until 
one comes on them in large quantities (especially French axes) 
in the ossuaries and towns noted by the Jesuits. 

‘Though the sites under discussion have not furnished any 
article, or artifract, denoting European contact, it does not 
mean that we do not get such in this district; several isolated 
graves of the Algonquins have yielded such, and occasionally 
some are found along trails and water courses as surface finds. 

It forcibly strikes the writer, from known facts, that the 
Huron nations, drifting westward, separated at some point east 
of this, presumably at the junction of the Scuggg River with 
the Trent system of waters; the main body following up the 
Scugog waters—river and lake—then ascending the valleys 
draining to Scugog Lake on the west side; crossing over the 
divide, which is not very pronounced, into the drainage basin 
of Lake Sin.coe, rounding its southern extremity, changed 
their route north to their last possessions in Ontario; all this 
route was through a fertile, well-wooded and watered, undu- 
lating country. The other branch, at the point of separation, 
followed the northern route through a more rocky, hilly and 
less fertile country, bordering on the granitic formation to the 
north, from which they may have taken their name “ Aren 
darrhonons,” or ‘* Rock Nation,” as their territory when first 
visited by the Jesuits was the most north-easterly of the 
Hurons contiguous to the sterile granite hills; but this may 
not be so, and their name may have arisen from the fact that 
they controlled the deposits of Huronian slate, steatite, 
syenite, etc., in the above formation (Laurentian). Be this as 
it may, other aboriginal peoples have designated themselves 
‘‘rock,” or “stone,” from some reason or other; notably the 
Oneidas and the Assinaboins, the latter having a branch of 
their tribe in the Canadian Rocky Mountains called “ Stonies.” 
It seems to have been the rule not to have had these villages 
directly on or near water-courses, but in localities having local 
features of defence, such as swamps, hills, or approaches 
through rough country, which were the natural and perhaps 
the main defensive means. Again, the land is generally better 
suited for aboriginal cultivation a little distance back from the 
lakes, than immediately on their shores. Those small sites on 
the shores are now conceded to be fishing camps and the ends 
of portages; so we may Say that the places for occupation that 
were chosen were suitable for cultivation nearest to bodies of 
water, yet not too close to be observed by enemies travelling 
by water, and not too far away to be inconvenient to the 
inhabitants. 

There is some doubt about the afore-mentioned embank- 
ment, but there is no doubt that it is on an aboriginal site, for 
there are ash-beds between it and a creek several hundreds of 





*See Hunter’s “‘ National Characteristics and Migrations of the Hurons,”’ read before the . 


Canadian Institute, Sept. 25, 1891, and “‘ French Relics from Village Sites of the Hurons,” read 
Nov. 9,1889. 
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feet to the east of it; though its connection with them may 
be accidental, for there is a local legend, derived directly from 
the Indians ( Mississagas and Algonquin tribes) occupying the 
district when the white settlers came in, that French, coming 
from the west by way of Lake Simcoe, crossed over to this 
place and fought the Indians, constructing this embankment 
for defensive purposes. The Indians defeated the French, who 
buried their dead by the embankment, while the Indians used 
another place for their dead. There is no doubt that there are 
two burial places; one immediately north of the embankment, 
the other being on the summit of a 
conical hill, sixty feet or so in height, 
some hundred yards west of the em- 
bankment, The writer opened a grave 
in each. The grave on the hill having a 
pine stump of large size, three and one- 
half feet in diameter, standing over it. 
If this earthwork was constructed for 
defensive purposes, it seems strange that 
the site selected should be commanded 
by several high conical hills, fifty to 
seventy-five feet high, within 150 yards. 
This place has been known to the 
whites for 107 years, and at that time 
the edges were more distinct. Length, 
220 feet; breadth of ditch and embank- 
ment, ten to twelve feet each; height, 
from bottom of ditch to top of embank- 
ment, 2% to 4% feet; showed no traces 
of supporting palisades on examination 
by the writer; general direction north 
and south, but curved out to the west, 
the ditch being on the outside. 
The preponderance of artifracts on 
these sites are pottery fragments, and 
next in order bone articles, including 
those of teeth and horn; then comes 
clay pipes; after those, hammerstones, 
both hand and degraded celts; rubbing 
PIPES FROM onTARIO.* Stones probably outnumber celts, chisels 

and gouges. On some sites quantities 
of stone and pottery discs in all stages of manufacture 
abound. Shell articles are very few, being limited to mussel 
shell scrapers and small shells perforated for suspension. 
Chipped flint implements are extremely rare all through this 
section, though an occasional knife or arrow-head is picked 
up.t Stone pipes are also rare. Mealing stones occur quite 





* Upper figures are side and back view of black soap-stone pipe; plowed up 35 years ago in 
Eldon Township, Victoria County. Lower figure is a clay pipe from site in Feneton Township, 
Victoria Coanty, 1899. Secondary hole drilled in front of bowl, after stem was broken. 

+ The only large, chipped flint implements that have been obtained in this section, to the 
writer’s knowledge, are two; one in the writer’s possession is nine inches long, two and five- 
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frequently; and what are particularly noticeable are large num- 
bers of spheroidal and ovoidal stones of various sizes, some 
natural and others artificially shaped, which are found in and 
around the ash-beds. Articles of polished slate are extremely 
rare and are generally knives and gorgets. 

Notwithstanding the easy facilities of catching fish, very 
few fishing implements have been recovered from these sites, 
and these only comprise several barbed fish hooks of bone, and 
bone and horn harpoons. The bone harpoons are small affairs 
with small barbed notches on each side, while horn ones pre- 
sent two varieties; but neither are numerous. One sort having 
two deep barbes on one side, with a perforated base for attach- 
ing a thong. The other kind being a tine of deer’s horn, sharp- 
ened at the point, with a hollowed base socket for inserting a 
shaft; the sides being produced to a barb, on each side of the 
shaft; then a hole is completely pierced through the imple- 
ment, about one-third of its way up, either for a pin to firmly 
fasten the head to a shaft, or for an attached line, Esquimaux 
fashion; a transverse section of this harpoon is oval or round. 
The hollow socket, for inserting a shaft, is also observed in 
horn arrow-heads. 

The long, one-barbed, square-based harpoons, occurring in 
western Ontario and south of Lakes Erie and Ontario, have 
not been noticed here as yet, as neither have the notched stone 
sinkers, or the elaborate permanent fish weirs and traps noted 
in other places. Though there are fish stakes- occasiunally 
recovered from the “narrows,” between Lakes Simcoe and 
Couchiching, where Champlain halted with his Huron warriors 
for a few days, to replenish his stores with fish for their war- 
like journey against the Iroquois. The Jesuits mention fre- 
quently the dependence placed on dried fish for food, the 
descriptions of fish, and the manner of taking them by nets 
and through the ice; also the peculiar customs indulged in, 
such as the marriage of the nets to virgins, offerings of tobacco 
to propitiate the gods of the water, and such like. Without 
doubt the people that we are dealing with used the same | 
methods, and would depend onthe “runs”’ of fish in the dif- 
ferent seasons to lay by a large stock of food. 





eighth inches broad and three-eighthinch thick. Itis leaf shaped, of slender-pattern material 
and of a dark grey, translucent, quartz-like material; the other implement is eleven and one-half 
inches long, of chertz limestone, and shows signs of digging, for the ridges between the flakes 
are worn down slightly. This one is thicker in proportion than the former, but has the long, 
leaf shape, being more ovate; both come from near each other. The latter being in the James 
Dickson collectior, Ontario Archeological Museum. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
MONITOR PIPES. 


EpiTtor OF THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN: 

Dear Sir,—Referring to the article on “Mound Pipes” in the 
January-February number of THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, it 
may be of interest to note that, 
while Mr. Boyle claims there are 
no Monitor pipes in Canada, they 
have been tound not far from there. 
My brother has in our collection at 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., a Monitor 
pipe (see cut), which was found 
on the Vogt farm at Niagara Falls. 
The material is grayish stone; fine 
texture, well-wrought, and highly- 
polished. One end of the base 
shows where it was broken while 
drilling the stem-hole; the work- 
man then commenced at the other 
end, with better success. 

In April, 1885, while Mr. Vogt 
was clearing a portion of his farm, 
he uprooted a white oak stump, 
which measured thirty inches in diameter at the point where 





severed from the trunk. The pipe was found eighteen inches 


below the surface and underneath the stump. Yours truly, 
W. J. Mackay. 





A PECULIAR RELIC. 


Epitor OF THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN: 
Dear Sir,—Dr. Frederick H. William’s paper “ Prehistoric 
Remains of the Tunxis Val- 
ley,” published in the Ameri- 
can Archeologist, gives a cut 
(Fig. 37, page 203) in the 
August number, 1898, of a 
peculiar relic of prehistoric 
workmanship, which I think 
should receive further notice. 
Dr. Williams was the first (so 
far as I am aware) to bring 
this beautiful and almost 
unique relic to the notice of 
archeologists. In my cabi- 
net I have an almost exact Ly 
duplicate, and _ singularly a 
pte it was toon tn the a 
same county (Hartford County, Conn.), exact locality not 
known, about 1854, and has been in my possession over forty- 
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two years. I.enclose a drawing "(see cut), front view and 
cross-section, respectively; size of nature. It is, apparently, 
made from a dark-colored, hard, and fine-grained sand-stone, 
with edges nicely rounded, and a well-marked groove between 
the circular part and the main section, as seen in the cross 
section. The back is slightly convex, as is the center of the 
circular front. It is of fine workmanship, nearly symetrical, 
and has the appearance of a greasy polish over almost the 
whole surface. 

I enclosed drawings of my specimen, with full description, 
to Dr. Williams, and in reply he says: “ Your picture is almost 
a perfect representative of my relic; so much so that, had I 
lost mine, I should have thought that you had it. It is almost 
exactly the same size. Mine appears to be sand-stone; but 
the polish is so perfect that Iam not sure. I dislike to mar 
the beauty of it by cutting into it, to ascertain its real nature. 

It would be interesting to know when, by whom, and for 
what purpose they were made; but it is perhaps fruitless to 
inquire. We may, however, learn if they have been found in 
any other part of the world, or are confined to the Connecti- 
cut valley and, perhaps, to Hartford County. 

My relic came from a small collection in Hampshire 
County, Mass., in 1857, that was said to contain a duplicate; 
but, besides Dr. William’s relic, I know of no others. Sus- 
pended upon the breast by a cord passing around the neck 
and fastened in the groove, it would have made a fine orna- 
ment, or a badge of distinction. Was it so used? Was it a 
charm, or had it a religious significance? Who can tell? 


W. A. CHAPMAN. 
Irvinsburg, Ohio. 





CONTINUITY OF THE PALEOLITHIC AGE. 


Tue French and Belgian archzologists are divided as to 
the separation of Paleolithic from the Neolithic periods. 
Mortillet and Cartailhac have asserted that a great break exists, 
while Quatrefages, Dupont, Joly, and others maintain that they 
were continuous. 

The evidence on this point may be classed under three 
heads: Ist, that which testifies to the geological changes; 2nd, 
that which relates to extinct animals; 3rd, that which depends 
upon the shape of the relics. 

As to the first Prof. Prestwitch maintains that there was a 
period of submergence between the two ages which possi- 
bly corresponded with the deluge, or gave rise to the tradition 
of the deluge. As to the second point, ncarly all geologists 
claim that there must have been a change of climate, for the 
bones of the reindeer are found in the cave deposits above the 
remains of the tropical animals, such aa the rhinoceros, hippo- 
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potamus and the mastodon. The archeological evidence is to 
the effect that the relics found in association with extinct ani- 
mals were all used in the hand and without handles, and are so 
rude as to be hardly distinguished from natural boniders and 
large pebbles, or “ accidental fractures”; while those cf the 
Neolithic Age were so shaped as to show that they were 
wrought, and some of them were designed to be fastened by 
withes, or wrapped in hides. There are double-bladed axes, 
with a suspension between them picked and sometimes ground, 
which were far better wrought than the Neolithic weapons. 

On the other hand, there are archeologists who hold that 
there were intermediate stages, in which the Paleolithics 
were chipped in such a way as to show that a handle was 
placed around them, and they were used as a compound instru- 
ment, resembling an axe with a handle. Spear-heads with a 
marked depression, showing that they were designed to be 
placed in the shaft and bound to it, were characteristic of the 
Neolithic Age, 

Mr. Allen Brown says: “ It is remarkable that the hafting 
of stone, with a bent or split bough to form an axe or hatchet, 
or held in the double coil of a withe, should have origi- 
nated in the earliest period of man’s history and continued 
down to our own day among existing savages, such as the 
Australians and the North American Indians.” 

That this mode of hafting was continued from the Paleo- 
lithic into the Neolithic is shown by the fact that ground celts 
have been discovered with the decayed, bent brush coiled 
around them. 

General Pitt Rivers has drawn attention to the gradual 
evolution of the iron axe from its prototype in the earliest 
Stone Age. 

A large number of coarsely-chipped, rudely-finished imple- 
ments have been found at Cissbury, England. It is difficult to 
assign a use for them, though they may have been employed 
as a kind of bolus, covered with skin and with thong attached. 

The relics from the caves seem to have undergone a similar 
process of improvement, as the older implements, on the 
higher level river gravels, are formed from nodules of broken 
stones; whereas in other layers the relics are made from pre- 
pared nodules. Spear-head flakes, often six inches long, are 

‘found. 

The natural conclusion is that the relics of man shade into 
another through all the ages, even when the animals change in 
character, habits and appearance. 





EDITORIAL. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


THE interest which a few months ago was concentrated in 
our New Possessions has been directed to South Africa, and 
makes it appropriate that we should consider the ethnology 
and archeology of that region. 

We might say that the English have furnished much in- 
formation about the prehistoric antiquities of South Africa in 
the past, and we are still dependent upon them, for no one else 
is especially interested. The majority of readers will be in- 
clined to say: what of it! we care nothing for the past of 
South Africa! What we want to know about is the present and 
the effect of the warupon the future. The fact is, however, that 
struggling humanity is found in all of these remote regions of 
the globe, and our sympathies naturally go Out toward those 
who are oppressed and in danger of being exterminated, rather 
than civilized. War is, so far as it goes, an exterminator, and, 
if it continues long, is likely to drag down the best standards 
which civilization and christianity have established, and lay 
low that which it has taken so many years to build up, and to 
waste the wealth which has been accumulated after much toil 
and hardship and self-denial. Our sympathies naturally go 
toward those inhabitants who have by degrees been brought 
out from savagery into a partial civilization. 

Here, the question again arises, as before among the Philip- 
pines, whether the result is civilization or extermination? 
The newspapers are publishing cartoons representing the 
Zulus as throwing off the garments borrowed from civilization, 
and donning those which were worn when they were savages, 
thus virtually expressing the thought that savagery is better 
than civilization. We do not believe, as some profess to do, 
that all the so-called heathen ought to be left alone and 
allowed to work out their own system, independently of 
christianity and the civilization which it brings in; but we do 
believe that Christian nations should be held to the same 
standards and motives that individuals are. There may, 
indeed, be a difficulty in the way of incorporating the lower 
races with the higher and giving them the commoa rights of 
humanity. There seems to be, also, as much difficulty in the 
way of incorporating the partially civilized with the more 
advanced, and the tendency is toward a centralization of 
power throughout the whole globe. 

It is with these intrrogations that we present a view of 
South Africa as represented in the Frontispiece, also a list of 
the tribes which are situated near the seat of war. The first 
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may be familiar, but the second is not so well known. Fifty 
years ago, this whole region was familiar to Christian philan- 
thropists as the place where the Missionary Livingstone began 
his life-work and where his father-in-law, the celebrated mis- 
sionary, Dr. Robert Moffat, began his labors. The picture of 
Africa as it was, is represented in the lower part of one of the 
plates—that part which shows the group of Luts surrounded 
by a fence, and the river flowing in its wildness through the 
mountain scene. The progress, which can be recognized as we 
look upward from this and see the wagon bridges and the rail- 
road bridges and the villages, and then, still further on, notice 
the larger viilages and the city with all its public edifices, has 
been made as a result of Christian civilization; but to make 
the picture more expressive, we take the face of the general, 
whom nobody knows, out from the centre and put in its place 
that of Dr. Livingstone, whom everybody knows, and see that 
all this has resulted from the peace-loving spirit which con- 
quered even the fiercest savage by the law of kindness. A 
peace-loving man as he was, he needed not a military escort to 
secure safety and to win the attachment of the people and the 
admiration of the world. It is with professional pride and no 
admiration for recent military exploits that we look upon this 
peaceful scene. 

The change which has come over the nations does not 
move us from the feeling and conviction that this is the true 
way of civilizing the world, and is so much better than the 
effort to civilize it by war. The names on the map of South 
Africa are expressive—Natal, Zulu, Bechuana Land—and are 
associated with missionary work and the memory of Moffat 
and many others. The name of Colenso is associated with 
that of the scholarship of the first Bishop of Africa. The 
Orange Free State gives rise to the thought of our own great 
republic, and of the efforts to establish a free state in Africa, 
and at the same time brings up the name of William, Prince 
of Orange, who struggled so long for the deliverance of the 
Netherlands from the dominion of Philip II. of Spain. Lady- 
smith, Utrecht, Dundee, Kimberly, Amsterdam, Richmond, 
and Bulwer, are also all expressive names. 

Is it because diamonds have been discovered in Africa that 
the change has come, and that there should be such a contest 
for dominion? The words of the immorta! Lincoln, in his 
second inaugural address, remind us that the gain which has 
come from the discovery of diamond mines, may be counter- 
acted by the loss which has come from so expensive a war, 
and whatever wrongs have been committed, may come back in 
suffering upon those who are indirectly responsible. 

The year 1900 is to be commorated by the great Exposition 
at Paris. What will be the display from South Africa? Will 
it be the cannon and military equipments, and the steel guns, 
all of which seem so hard and cold and cruel; or will it be the 
native fruits and products and the fabrics, which come from 
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peaceful pursuits, and the thousand and one improvements 
which come from the civilization which was gradual!y spread- 
ing among the natives. 

tas An expert statistician asserts that there are many distinct 
tribes and nations in South Africa south of the Zambesi River. 
Rough guesses place the number of natives at from 2,000,000 
to 10,000,000, but no one knows what it is. The Kaffirs, the 
Zulus, the Basutos, the Bechuanas, the Swazies, the Amatongas 
and the Matabeles are the chief or best known tribes. The 
Kaffir, in his uncivilized state, is an overgrown child; but when 
he imbibes a little learning and knowledge of English, he 
becomes all that is worst in a human being. He is very unlike 
the American negro, as is the Zulu. The Zulu is pure-bred, 
and is the real Ethiopian of the ancients; the cuticle is trans- 
parent, so that the red blood can be seen coursing beneath it. 
The flat feet and the bowed legs of the American negro are all 
missing. The Zulu is extremcly virtuous. Infraction of the 
law of morality is punished by death. On the other hand, the 
Hottentot, having been a close companion of the white man, 
is the most immoral and depraved human being, perhaps, in 
existence. The Matabales are moral, so are the Basutos and 
Mashonas. The Bechuanas are less so, but the Bushmen rank 
next to the despised Hottentot; the Zulus will not work in the 
same mine with one, or sleep in the same room or kraal. The 
most advanced tribe is the Basuto nation, in which there are 
50,000 Christians, with 144 schools. For more than 100 years 
the tribe has been undergoing a process of forcible civilization. 
Basutoland, while nominally independent, is yet a_ British 
eolony. The native chiefs adjudicate all disputes between 
the natives, but an appeal can be taken to the magistrate’s 
court, while cases between whites are tried. Whites are not 
wanted in Basutoland, the land belongs to the natives, and the 
unutilized soil is allotted to householders for grazing purposes. 
The chief allots fields to each householder who cannot sell the 
land, but whose descendants get it on his death. Several 
times a year the chiefs of the nation hold a national assembly; 
any native can freely express his opinion without fear. He 
would take refuge behind his status as a member of the 
Basuto Parliament, or “ Long House.” In this respect, the 
Basutos are like the Iroquois: they are in advance of the other 
tribes, the most of which are chiefs, who are more renowned 
for their appetites for blood, than for anything else. Civiliza- 
tion without christianity seems to have a degrading influence 
upon the natives here, as it has had upon the natives in 
America. 

It will be acknowledged that civilization has gone on 
rapidly, since this country was open to the white man. The 
nations of Europe have all sought to establish their claims. 
Spain, perhaps, by the right of discovery, has the best claim, 
but the least territory, including only the territory designated 
as Rio de Oro, just south of Morocco; but the domirion of 
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France extends from Algeria and Tunis around to the west to 
the Gulf of Guinea, and south to the mouth of the Congo, 
covering 3,000,000 square miles—-equal to the entire area of 
the United States, the Moors at the extreme north, the 
Berbers further south, and the Negritic population in the 
Niger and Congo valleys. 

Portugal, the earliest nation to make discoveries and 
establish stations, has about 800,000 square miles, with a popu- 
lation of 8,000,000. Argola is on the west coast, Mozambique 
on the east. Her possessions are separated by a space of 6cO 
miles, the extreme distance across the continent being 1,800 
miles. 

Italy claims the territory which fronts the Red Sea and has 
an are of 100,000 square miles. Turkey holds Egypt and 
Tripoli and the Soudan, with an area of 1,750,000 square miles. 

The British possessions in Africa are widely scattered. 
Cape Colony is the farthest south; northeast of this is Natal; 
directly north is Bechuanaland; north of that Rhodesia; 
farther north, beyond the German possessions, is British 
Central Africa, also Uganda and British East Africa. which 
stretch northward until they merge into the Egyptian Soudan 
virtually under British influence. They end with the Medi- 
ternnean. The British really occupy the entire distance from 
the Cape to Cairo, except about 600 miles, and that is reduced 
200 miles by the waters of Lake Tanganyiki. Through this 
British territory the plan now is, to extend a railroad from the 
Cape to Cairo, a distance of 5,000 miles. Of this railroad 
1,360 miles from Cape Colony northward has already been 
built, and another portion from Cairo southward to Kartoum 
of 1,100 miles, was recently completed; so that half the dis- 
tance has already been opened. 

It is remarkable, however, that there are more republics in 
Africa, than in any other continent. These are, as follows: 
Congo Free State in the heart of Africa, recognized in 1885, 
with a population of 3,000,000 and an area of 900,0CO square 
miles; Liberia lies on the west coast, has a population of about 
1,500,000 natives, with 25,000 colored emigrants from America. 
Abyssinia, known as the ancient Ethiopia, is an African Em- 
pire; it has an area of 180,coo square miles, and a population 
of 3,500,000 It occupies the highlands, or extensive table- 
lands, fram 6,000 to 10,000 feet above the sea, diversified by 
mountains and river gorges, and being thus comparitively in- 
accessible has been able to maintain its independence for many 
years. There are two Boer republics, which are nearly sur- 
rounded by British territory; situated entirely in the interior, 
without a port on the ocean, and separated from the Indian 
Ocean by about two hundred miles. Thev were originally 
populated by Dutch, who first settled in Cape Colony and 
Natal, but who became disatisfied with British rule. Those 
now Called Roers quitted Cape Colony in 1836, and established 
the Orange Free State in 1854; its area is estimated at 48,326 
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square miles; its population is a little over two millions. The 
great Kimberley diamondomines are located just west of the 
territory of the Orange Free State. The Transvaal lies north 
of the Orange Free State, and is a republic founded by the 
Boers, who left Cape Colony in 1835; established their inde- 
pendence in 1852, and were annexed by the British government 
in 1877; took up arms in 1881; self government being restored, 
an agreement was signed in 1884, by which the State was to be 
known as the South African Republic. The seat of govern- 
ment is Pretoria, with a white population of ten thousand. 
One-third of the population of the republic is engaged in 
agriculture, the lands outside of the mining districts are ex- 
ceedingly productive, and the demand for farm products is 
great. The gold mines are the most productive in the wor'd; 
they have already turned out gold to the value of more than 
three hundred million dollars, and, according to experts, have 
still three billion five hundred-million “in sight.” 

Foreign goods for the Transvaal reach it through several 
ports: Natal and Cape Colony (English), Lourenco-Marques 
(Portuguese); but they are in telegraphic communication with 
the surrounding states. Great dissatisfaction has been felt 
among the British residents of the republic because of the 
heavy taxation imposed upon them by the government of the 
State, and their inabiltty to participate in the government, 
owing to the long term of residence required to obtain even a 
partial right of franchise. 

The gold production in the Transvaal has increased from 
208,122 ounces in 1888 to 3,699,908 ounces in 1898. The total 
quantity of diamonds found in 1898 in the Transvaal were 
valued at $212,812. 

The greatest interest centers in Rhodesia. This occupies 
the territory known as British Central Africa and lies directly 
north of Bechuanaland. The territory was originally con- 
trolled by the British South Africa company, Hon. Cecil John 
Rhodes, manager, and includes the country known as Mashono- 
land and Matabelaland, with a population of two hundred and 
forty thousand. These are the localities where very interest- 
ing antiquities have been discovered. The total area of 
Rhodesia is about seven hundred and fifty thousand square 
miles—equal to about one-fourth of the United States--and it 
has a population of from one to two millions; six thousand of 
them white. 

The Kimberley diamond mines, which are located in British 
territory, just outside the boundaries of the Orange Free State 
and about six hundred miles from Cape Town, now supply 
ninety-eight per cent. of the diamonds of commerce, although 
their existence was unknown prior to 1867, and the mines have 
‘thus been in operation but about thirty years. It is estimated 
that three hundred and fifty million dollars’ worth of rough 
diamonds, worth double that sum after cutting, have been pro- 
duced from the Kimberley mines since their opening in 1868-69; 
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and this enormous production would have been greatly in- 
creased, but for the fact that the owners of the various mines 
in that vicinity formed an agreement by which the annual out- 
put was so limited as to meet, but not materially exceed, the 
annual consumption of the world’s diamond markets. So 
plentiful is the supply and so inexpensive the work of pro- 
duction, that diamond-digging in other parts of the world. has 
almost ceased since the South African mines entered the field. 

The gold mines of South Africa are, as we have stated, the 
richest in the world. Recent discoveries lead to the belief 
that these wonderfully rich mines are the long lost “ gold 
mines of Ophir” from which Solomon obtained his supplies; 
making ‘“‘a navy of ships in Ezion-geber, which is opposite 
Elath, on the shore of the Red Sea, in the land of Edom; and 
Hiram sent in the navy his servants, shipmen that had knowl- 
edge of the sea, with the servants of Solomon; and they came 
to Ophir and fetched from thence gold and also talents and 
brought it to King Solomon.” 





SIR. J. WILLIAM DAWSON. 


Sir J. Witt1am Dawson was born at Pictou, Nova Scotia, 
in 1820. He graduated at Edinburg University, and returning 
home devoted himself to geology and paleontology. In 1843, 
he began contributing to scientific periodicals. He wrote a 
monograph on the Devonian Carbonferous Floras of North 
America. His work on “ Acadian Geology” appeared in 1855. 

He became known as a discover of what was called Eozoon 
Canadense, which he maintained was the earliest relic of ani- 
mal life. Considerable discussion arose about it. This led 
him to write his book on “The Dawn of Life.” He was op- 
posed to the Darwinian theory, and wrote ‘The Story of 
Earth and Man” to refute the theory. He held to the marine 
origin of the drift deposits, and at the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association at Minneapolis argued in favor of “‘ water ice,” 
rather than “land ice.” His work on “ Fossil Man” was about 
the only purely archzological book he ever wrote; it was based 
on the discovery of the remains of the ancient village or city 
called Hochelaga, on the site where Montreal now stands. In 
it he described the prehistoric relics, and compared them with 
those of Europe, but failed to make as close a distinction as 
many other archzologists would consider desirable. 

His work on “ Eden Lost and Won; or, The Studies of the 
Early History and Final Destiny of Man, as Taught in Nature 
and Revelation,” as well as the work that followed it: “ The 
Historical Deluge,” and another on ‘‘ Modern Ideas of Evolu- 
tion as Related to Revelation and Science,” were written with 
the idea of reconciling science and religion. In these he held 
the traditional view. The last-named work reached a sixth 
edition, and had great influence over the public mind. 
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His best books were perhaps “The Meeting Place of 
Geology and History,” “The Chain of Life nnd Geological 
Time,” and “Egypt and Syria; Their Physical Features in 
Relation to Bible History.” 

As principal of the Magill University for forty years, he 
assumed a prominent position as an educator and built up the 
institution into permanent success and influence. He was 
appointed president of the Royal Society of Canada in 1882, 
and in the same year was elected president of the American 
Asssociation. In 1886, he was president of the British 
Association. He received the honor of Knighthood in 1884. 
He died at Montreal, November 19, 1899. 

Principal Dawson will be remembered by those who knew 
him, as a gentleman of kindly spirit, modest and courteous; a 
good pattern of a Christian gentleman, who never failed to 
secure the respect, even of those who differed with him in 
opinion. His convictions were decided and he was free to 
express them on public occasions, when opportunity offered. 
There are some points which the consensus of opinion has 
settled contrary to his conclusions, but his position as to the 
Bible as a work of revelation, which can endure the light 
which advancing science might throw upon it, won for him the 
confidence of all thoughtful men of all Christian lands. His 
works have been read extensively, and will survive him. 





PRESIDENT EDWARD ORTON. 


ANOTHER gentleman, who, like Principal Dawson, was 
educated as a theologian, but became prominent as a scientist 
and made his mark upon his generation, by the breadth of his 
views and catholicity of his spirit, has just passed away, 
namely, President Edward Orton, of Columbus, Ohio. 

It has been often said that clergymen, by reason of their 
profession or education, were unfitted to become scientists, but 
facts show that it is a mere presumption. 

President Orton was the son of a clergyman, Samuel D. 
Orton, D. D.; a graduate of Hamilton College; studied 
theology under Dr. Lyman Beecher and Dr. Edward J. Park. 
He was best known as a geologist, but was at the same time in- 
terested in archeology and history. He served on the Geo- 
logical survey of Ohio under Prof. J. S. Newberry, and after- 
ward was State Geologist for many years. He was elected 
president of the American Association, when it met in his own 
city (Columbus), and gave an address on the ‘‘ Wonderful Cen- 
tury and the Progress accomplished in it.” 

Prof. Orton was most useful as a teacher; a calling to which 
he-was devoted for more than half a century. From our personal 
acquaintance, we are glad to give testimony to his courtesy 
and kindly spirit. 





ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES. 


DIscovEeRIES IN NicaraGua.—An article published in the 
Chicago Tribune, furnished by Mr. Henry W. Fischer, describes 
the finds in Nicaragua. They are important because they show 
that there was contact between this country and Asia in pre- 
historic times. Among others was an image resembling the 
Chinese Buddha, with almond-shaped eyes, pigtail and all. It 
was in the shape of a vase, seven inches high, and beautifully 
enameled and polished; it was made from Nicaragua clay and 
represents Buddha has sitting. 

‘There are many places in Nicaragua where mementoes of 
ancient American civilization of Asiatic origin are to be had 
for the digging. One is the Province of Nicoya, and another 
on the slopes of the Volcano Irazu, 8,000 feet above the sea 
level. Mr. Chable also found several islands in Lake Nicaragua 
rich in buried treasures of clay, gold, silver, and semi-precious 
stones. These islands lie almost on the line that will be fol- 
lowed by steamers crossing the lake from the mouth of the 
San Juan Rivel to the canal at Las Lajas. 

“Mr. Chable also dug up gold and jade amulets and all sorts 

of pottery of ethnological value in the Solentiname group of 
islands, while the Island of Ometepe, with the two volcanoes 
of Ometepe and Madera, yielded him fine specimens of stone 
carving and remnants of household goods of former races that 
were buried with their owners. Pottery of a rough and un- 
couth sort is found everywhere about the route of the canal. 
_ “Local tradition has it that the buriers of these pots and 
jewelry were Aztecs, who came by seas as far south as Nicara- 
gua, where they took the name of Mangues, and after a time 
drifted into Nicoya. Those who hid their dead in the Volcano 
Irazu were probably another Aztec tribe, who paddled through 
the San Juan River and up the San Carlos River, then pro- 
ceeded along the crest of the mountains until they reached 
Irazu. Thus it will be seen that the Aztecs, who supposedly 
came “from the far north,” practically followed the route laid 
down for the proposed twentieth century canal. 

“The existence of a race far superior to the aborigines from 
which the present Indians have sprung, is attested by their 
buri-1 places. They had three kinds of graves—some walled 
in, with flagstones on top and bottom; some partially walled, 
and others without top or bottom, scooped out in the earth. 
In all of them the diligent archeologist will find pottesy made 
of a coarse, raw clay, that the modern artisan would not touch. 

“Mr. Chable, who opened hundreds of these graves, says he 
rarely came across remains in the shape of bones. The graves 
are situated from five to six feet below the surface, seldom 
more, the heavy laja or top stone, five by six feet in size, rest- 
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ing firmly on the flagstone side walls. When the lid is lifted 
with crowbars, it remains to remove the dust which has sifted 
through the interstices of the stone in centuries past. 


“*This done, you begin to look for reward,’ says Mr. 
Chable. ‘All the bodies are laid out facing the rising sun, 
and as a rule two pieces of pottery are found at the head, one 
on either side of the cranium that was. At the side, within 
reach of the hands, there is more pottery, some of it contain- 
ing a mould, an analysis of which showed remnants of cocoa 
or toasted corn; and more pottery at the feet, and above the 
neck some precious ornament of jade, olithoclase, or gold, if 
the grave be that of a rich man.’ 


“As to the Asiatic-American’s pottery, no living man can 
make its equal to-day. The fowls of the air, the beasts of the 
land, and the fish of the sea—they limned them all on their 
bowls and jars and vases. The birds are full of motion, as 
though a Japanese artist had painted them with a stroke of his 
never failing brush. It was evidently the artisan’s chief aim 
to depict the animal world. 

‘Among the articles dug up by Mr. Chakle, and which New 
York scientists are gloating over, are cups and jugs, household 
utensils and bells, jewelry, idols, and musical instruments of 
quaint design. Here are frying pans of clay, varying in size 
and of ruddy color, in ochre and Titian reds. The handles 
are shaped after a hundred patterns—snakes, duck and alliga- 
tor heads, fishtails, caciques’ heads, human forms, and what not. 
Even the clumsiest of nousehuld pieces were carved in some 
rude manner. The large stone used for grinding corn, for 
instance, is often found in beautiful shapes, the commonest 
being that of a tiger carved out of volcanic stone. On the 
jicara, a gourd-shaped drinking vessel, the artist must have 
spent months of patient toil. The tracery is delicate, the 
shape full of careless grace; the colors are subtle, yet full of 
warmth. These vessels, having round bottoms, required stands 
oa like napkin rings wherein to place them when not in 

and. 


* Love of children must have been one of the traits of the 
Asiatic-American Indians, for Mr. Chable found numerous 
specimens of toys for children, articulated dolls, too, all of 
clay—clumsy, some of them, as if they had been fashioned by 
youngsters. Arms, legs, and the head work in sockets and are 
fastened to the trunk by pita fiber passed through holes in the 
two pieces. 


‘“Many musical instruments were found: whistles in the 
shapes of birds, men’s heads, frogs—all clay, all grotesque, all 
‘ with the five holes of the octave. Here is a small duck of 
black earth, with beryl wings and gaping beak. Blow through 
the aperture in the folded wings and you will hear the five 
tones of the Chinese lute—F, G, A, B flat, B natural. Two 
‘jars of enameled clay, stained red and brown, make up the 
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twin whistling vases. Each is ten inches high, with long, 
straight neck and full, round body. A narrow duct connects 
the necks, and the bodies are also joined together. In the neck 
of one is a stopper pierced with five holes. Pour water into the 
open neck, and as the first fills the air is expelled from the 
second through the perforated stopper. It comes out whistl- 
ing softly—again the five tones of the Chinese lute. If you 
apply your fingers you can play all sorts of melodies. But 
that isn’t all. The striped clay tiger sings when you blow 
through his tail, Who will explain it all—the Buddha, the 
Chinese musical scale, and the rest?””—Chicago Tribune. 


t+ ++ 
+t 


AN INTERESTING ANTHROPOLOGICAL “FIND” will soon be 
announced by the American Muscum of Natural History. It 
is nothing less than the discovery, on a lonely island in Hud- 
son Bay, of a lost tribe of Eskimo—a community which has 
been without intercourse with other representatives of the 
human species for centuries, and whose members never saw a 
white man until afew months ago. They are still in the Stone 
Age, knowing no metals; they grow no plants, and their houses 
are built of the skulls of whales. The tribe comprises only 
fifty-eight individuals, about equally divided as to sexes. Its 
members speak a dialect peculiar to themselves, and quite un- 
like that employed by any other Eskimo. A strait about thirty 
miles broad separates Southampton Island from the western 
shore of Hudson Bay, where there is a colony of Eskimo, and 
once ina very long while it freezes clear across. This hap- 
pened, it is said, seventy-five years ago, and then a few hunters 
came over from the island to the mainland, where they were 
much surprised to encounter other human beings like them- 
selves, having doubtless imagined that they were the only peo- 
ple in existence. This is now a tradition with the natives on 
the mainland, who say that the strangers brought two sledges 
with them, but went away again and never returned. Neither 
before nor since has any news come from the lost tribe. 


++ ++ 
ae 


ANOTHER VERY STRANGE ETHNOLOGICAL “FIND” has just 
been made by Mr. George H. Pepper, who is connected with 
the American Museum of Natural History. This is nothing 
less than the turning up in Northern New Mexico of deposits 
representing memorials of ceremonials which were conducted 
perhaps one thousand years ago by the ancestors of the modern 
Moki Indians. Of late years many descriptions of the Moki 
snake dances have been published, exciting no little attention, 
and hence the interest attaching to evidences of the great 
antiquity of so remarkable a mode of religious observance. 
The Pueblo Bonito, where the discovery was made, is the 
largest of the many prehistoric ruined cities found in that part 
of the country. Last summer Mr. Pepper started digging 


* 
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operations, one result of which was the partial uncovering of 
a nest of human artifracts that is certainly pre-Columbian, 
and, in all probability, were older than this term would imply. 
The deposit was in the floor of a kiva, and consisted of cer- 
tain charms, which possibly were worn by the medicine men. 
They have been reported as commemorating ‘fossil snake 
dances, but the imagination of ordinary reporters is always vivid. 


++ ++ 
++ 


Finps 1n Ecuapor.—Near Manti, Ecuador, is a remarkable 
archeological relic, one of the most interesting monuments in 
South America of an unknown and extinct civilization. Upon 
a plattorm of massive blocks of stone, upon a summit of a 
low hill in a natural amphitheater and arranged in a perfect 
circle, are thirty enormous stone chairs, evidently ‘“‘ The Seats 
of the Mighty.” Each chair is a monolith, cut from a solid 
block of. granite, and they are all fine specimens of stone 
carving. The seat rests upon the back of a crouching sphinx, 
which has a decidedly Egyptian appearance. There are no 
backs to the chairs, but two broad arms. This is supposed to 
have been a place of meeting—an open-air council of the 
chiefs of the several tribes that made up the prehistoric 
nation, which was subdued by the Incas of Peru several hun- 
dred years before the Spanish invasion. Tradition teaches 
with more or less obscurity that the territory now known as 
Ecuador was divided into several independent but allied king- 
doms, and that the peopie reached a high stage of civilization. 
They worshipped the sun and the moon, to both of which they 
raised temples. They had a knowledge of astronomy and 
were skilled in other sciences and ast, but they had no written 
language, and the only records that tell of their existence are 
mute monuments like the chairs described. 


++ ++ 
++ 


GEOMETRICAL AND Human Ficures.— The following in 
reference to human figures on pottery, is from a private letter 
written by Dr. J. Walter Fewkes: ‘I did not find in my col- 
lection of pottery from the Upper Gila (Pueblo Viejo) a single 
specimen of decorated pottery with human or animal designs 
painted on it, but there were two specimens with a human 
figure in relief.. On the Little Colorado and its tributaries, 
Four Mile, Chevdon, Komoloti, etc., there were many bowls, 
vases, etc., decorated with animal and human pictography, but 
no human figures in relief. The geometrical patterns on the 
Gila and Little Colorado pottery are very similar, probably 
have like meaning. Asa rule animal and hnmau figures on 
black and white ware are rare, geometrical designs predomi- 
nate. Whether that means that this pottery is more ancient 
or not, is as yet unknown. It is very hard to obtain any in- 
formation as to the age of pottery from its texture, color, or 
decoration. 
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AMERICAN History ON THE StaGeE.—In reading of the 
early history of the South one cannot help noticing that in the 
young days of the republic there was much romance and a 
love of chivalry below what has so long been known as Mason 
and Dixon’s line. A great portion of Virginia was a one time 
colonized by representatives of aristoratic families from Eng- 
land and France, and they brought with them many of the 
customs, habits, manners, and fashions of the old world. 
Many of their home were built entirely with materials im- 
ported from the mother country, and they were a people 
unused to business and to whom the thoughts of trade were 
obnoxious. This, it must be remembered, was long before the 
gospel of work and progression had reached the ears of the 
Fairfaxes of Fairfax and the Carrolls of Carrollton. The 
young men rode their thoroughbreds up the broad oaken stair- 
cases for the slightest wager, and history bears witness to the 
fact that it was a time whea many a woman was wooed, won, 
and married in the saddle with her lover’s arm around her. It 
is with these people and the social conditions that existed in 
Virginia during the early days of the present century that 
Eugene W. Presbrey s comedy, “ 

t+ $+ 
++ 

EXPLORATION IN THE Forum.—A frieze belonging to the 
age of Antonines has been found in the Via Sacra. Eigl.teen 
layers of the Via Sacra have been laid bare; near the Arch of 
Titus it has undergone a violent disturbance. A fine mosaic 


pavement, of the time of Minerva, has come to light, in the 
Court of the Vestal Convent, and a much more magnificent 
one in the Forum, probably belonging to the times of Justinian. 
The buildings of Vespasian and Maxentius can be seen side- 
by-side. 


++ $+ 

++ 
A ROMAN PAVEMENT near Dorchester, England, has been 
discovered; it lies about two feet beneath the surface and con- 
tains a central octagonal ornament, surrounded by scrolls, 
guilloches, and flanked by oblong spaces, with a centre vase 


with two small handles. 


++ ++ 
++ 


THE Moon Symso_.—The symbol of the curved nonde- 
script creature pictured on the pottery by Dr. Fewkes in the 
Smithsonian Report for ’95, is interpreted by Rev. Mr. Voth as 
a symbol of the moon. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


THE OVERLAND MONTHLY is one of the most valned of all our ex- 
changes. During the last year it has contained a great many finely- 
illustrated articles, some them on archzological subjects; among these we 
may mention the article by Cunyngham Cunningham on “A Picturesque 
Pueblo, near Soro Monte, Mexico”; another, ‘A Trip to Mt. Adams,” and 
another on “ The Pagodas of China.” ‘The article on “ The Literary De- 
velopments of the Far Northwest,” by Herbert Bashford, is also very in- 
structive. 


* 
° * 


THE JOURNAL OF THE POLYNESIAN SOCIETY is another of our 
valued exchanges which treats largely of archzology and ethnology. The 
September number had an article on “ Polynesian Native Clothing,” by 
Rev. Samuel Ella; another on “The Fire Walking in Fiji, Japan, India, 
and Maritius.” 


* * 
* 


THE BULLETIN OF THE AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY has a 
finely-illustrated article on “ The Great Lakes and Niagara,” by Ralph S. 
Tarr. The view of Niagara Falls, as given by Hennepin, Kalm and other 
early visitors, as well as the photographs of the Falls as they are to-day, 
help us to understand the changes which have occurred. It has been 
pointed out by Hensen, that thirty independent estimates of post-glacial 
time, based upon different date, give results of between 5,000 and 12,000 
years; so the age of the Niagara Gorge would be from 7,000 to 10,000 years, 
but the problem is by no means solved, as some make an estimate of from 
30,000 to 50,000 years. Theregion about the Niagara Falls has been rising 
about one foot and a quarter inacentury. Gilbert believes that the Great 
Lakes will discharge into the Mississippi past Chicage, from five to six 
hundred years trom now, and that in 3,500 years Niagara will be dry. The 
change amounts to six inches in a century at Duluth, and nine inches at 
Toledo and Chicago. 


* * 
* 


PROF. J. H. DeForest, D. D., has an article in The /ndefendent for 
February, on “ Japan,” and Capt. Alfred T. Mahan one on “ The Philippines 
and Transvaal.” The question raised, is whether the right to landed 
property, either conquered or purchased by one nation from another, 
transfers the people on the land to the purchasing nation, and whether 
allegience is due. Ethnologists will understand that originally there was 
no nation in these islands, the land having been occupied by clans and 
held in common by the clans. The conquest of.an island may have 
secured a title, which can be transferred; but as long as the native system 
of clans and tribes continues, it will be difficult to convince the natives 
that such a transference is possible. 


* 
. * 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE for September, ’g9, has an article on “ The Cen- 
turies Progress in Experimental Psychology.” The same number has the 
famous article by Mark Twain concerning the Jews, and begins the series 
of articles on “ The First American,” which contains pictures of his homes 
and household. Harper's keeps up to the standard, even though the price 
has been lowered to $3.00. 
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APPLETON’S POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY for September, ’99, has an 
interesting article on “The Survival of African Music in America,” by 
Jennette Kobinson Murphy. The author takes the position that the greater 
part of their music, their methods, their scale, their type of thought, their 
dancing, waged peers of feet, their clapping of hands, their grimaces and 
pantomine, and their gross superstition, come straight from Africa. Some 
of the later songs we may call modified African; but it seems hardly just, 
to call the genuine Negro songs, the folk songs of America. The stock is 
African, the ideas are African. The veneer of civilization and religious 
furor and Bible truth is entirely superficial, the African is under it all. 
This imported music, the strange, wierd, untamable barbaric melodies, 
have a rare beauty and charm. The November number has an article on 
“The Wonderful Century,” by W. K. Brooks, who compares the conduct of 
modern nations, who call themselves civilized, with that of the Spanish 
conquerors. They use their vast arnaments for their own agrandisement 
and for the injury of their neighbors, but their Christian governments do 
not conduce to the improvement of the nations. 


* , * 
W.G. IRWIN has a description of old Fort Ancient in the Sczentifie 
american for February 17. As to the age of the fort, the weight of opinion 
is that 1,coo years will cover its existence; there are many evidences of 
long-occupation. The fort is divided into three sections, has terraces 
twenty feet wide, and what are called stone pavements between the walls. 
The skulls that have been exhumed are of two classes, the long heads and 
the broad heads, thus corroborating what the editor of this journal has 
stated and what Prof. Putnam contirms: that there were a northern and a 
southern race, which occupied this region in southern Ohio; one of which 
may be called Mound-Builders, the other Indians; though neither term 
exactly expresses the thought. 


* 
» * 


PROF. MASPERO has completed his great work “The Dawn of Civili- 
zation,”’ and has brought the history of the Orient down to the time of the 
Shepherd Kings of Egypt. The second volume, called “The Struggle of 
the Nations,” brought history down to the reign of Shalmanezer. The 
third comes down to the conquests of Alexander the Great. In dealing 
with the subjects the author makes use of the Greek historians, the 
Hebrew scriptures, the recovered writings of the Assyrians, Babylonians, 
Egyptians, Hittites, Persians, Armenians, and others. The book is pub- 
lished by the Appletons. Edited by Prof. A. H. Sayce. 


* , * 


THE NEw ERA has an article on the question “Can White Men Live 
and Thrive in the Tropics?” The author takes the ground that they can, 
but view is opposed by many good authorities. The same magazine has 
an illustrated article on “ Life Among the Cannibals.” 


* * * 


THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEws for February 17, 
has articles on “Italian Gardens” and “Ramsey Abbey.” The Abbey was 
founded by the son of King Alfred; many Roman coins have been found 
there. Both articles are well illustrated. 
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ENCHANTED INpIA. By Prince Bojidar Karageorgevitch. ‘. New ‘York 
and London: Harper & Bros, publishers (1899); ‘pp. 305. 


QuAINT CORNERS OF ANCIENT EMPIRES: SOUTHERN INDIA, BURMA) AND 
MANILA. By Michael Meyers Shoemaker, author ot ** The Southern 
Seas” and “Palaces and Prisons of Mary Queen of ’Scotts.” “'Tllus- 
trated. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, the Knicker- 
bocker Press (1899); pp. 212. 


These two books should be read together, for the first contains a 
general view of India, as seen by a native prince, and contains a Asserip. 
tion not only of the varied architecture of the country, but. the more lively 
scenes of human activity which everywhere prevails, with an occasional 
reference to the terrible scenes of disease and death with which that 
country is celebrated. Some of these descriptions are absolutely pathetic 
and contrast very strangely with the columns, gateways, statues of the 
gods, bas-reliefs of the most bewildering perspective, which represent the 
art of the past. The 1,452 gods of the Jain Paradise are representedon a 
sculptured pyramid under a pagoda. “ Around one pagoda, towermng over 
a wretched village that Jay huddled in the shade of its consecrated walls, 
a proud processional of stone bulls stood out against the sky, visible at 
great distance, in clear outline, through the | heated, quivering | air,” 

“Ancient buildings, the remains of still: majestic magnincence,, Thorn 
breaks cover supporting walls as broad as crenellated terraces; fragments 
of light and fantastic architecture stand up from golden. blossoms, totter- 
ing colonnades overhang tanks, all green at the bottom with pools of brack, 
ish water. Native lancers maneuvering, charged at top speed in a swirl of 
golden dust, which transfigured their movements, making, them loo as 
though they did not touch the earth, but were riding on the,clouds; their 
lances quivered for an instant, a flash of steel sparks against the sky—a 
salute to the Maharajah. A long train of wailing women, loud in Jamenta- 
tions, came slowly out of a house where one lay dead. A dangerous mad- 
man behind a grating which shut him into a kind of hovel. A tame white 
antelope, wandering about the garden of the old Rajah’s palace, under a 
shower of gardenia-like flowers. A temple, carved and pierced and, over 
loaded with ornaments. Stations for prayer stood a]! along the road, where 
foot-prints, are worshipped. Elephants come along, stepping daintily, but 
filling the whole width of the street. Beggar women ‘cdme' up; té‘sing 
from door to door, asking alms.” The ne yeorertt 

It is an enchanted land and is described in a charming manner, , The 
book contains a series of word pictures which show a marvelous command 
of language. It contains no illustrations, and one needs ‘td’ tead ‘it! €are- 
fully to get the real scene fixed in the mind. ee 

The second book supplies the deficiency, for it, is fyll of illustrations, 
and gives an idea as to the art and architecture which preyail. é tank, 
of the golden lilies at Madura; the stately procession of elephants at, ‘anjore, 
and the stone bull; the seven hundred and fifty pagodas at Mandalay, and’ 
the golden palace; the famous pagoda on the.rocking stone, at } guime} 1 J 
the City of Pazahn; pagodas cot enshrined Gautamas at Rangoon thé 


cathedral of Manila; earthquake ruins in foreground, and the gldest chu ‘ch, 
in Manila, are the titles of a few of the engravings., 2-9, jn Qs gh 
The style of the author is by no means as brilliant or magical “aS. that’ 
of the Hindoo Prince, and yet it sets off the events: which ogccyrred, an 
furnishes many good descriptions of the scenes and objects of intetest. 
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THE HISTORY OF ILLINOIS AND LOUISIANA UNDER THE FRENCH RULE; 
EMBRACING A GENERAL VIEW OF 1HE FKENCH DOMINION IN NORTH 
AMERICA, WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF THE ENGLISH OCCUPATION OF 
ILLINOIS. By Joseph Wallace, M. A., author of the “ Life of Colonel 
Edward D. Baker.’’ Second Edition, with maps, etc. Cincinnati: ‘lhe 
Robert Clarke Company (1899); pp. 433. 


THE OLD NORTHWEST; THE BEGINNINGS OF THE COLONIAL SYSTEM. 
By B. A. Hinsdale, Ph. D., LL. D. Revised Edition. Boston, New 
York ana Chicago: Silver, Burdette & Company (1899); pp. 430. 


These two volumes supplement one another. The first gives the his- 
tory of the discovery and exploration of the interior. The second gives 
the history of the settlement and the conquest of the same region; con- 
quest, first, from the Indians; second, from the French; third, from the Eug- 
lish, as the colonies of the English were continued even after the colonies 
on the Atlantic coast had asserted and maintained their independence: 

The local history and the descriptions of particular localities are given 
in the book by Mr. Wallace, and are so grapnic and complete that they 
form a good background for the picture which is drawn by Prof. Hinsdale; 
the political history being given by the latter very fully. To the archzo- 
logist and the antiquarian, both books are exceedingly valuable. It seems 
to be positively criminal for any one, who may live in the Intericr, to be 
ignorant of the region, so-long as such interesting books as these are at 
hand. 

Ot course it is expected that the residents of the Atlantic coast will be 
familiar with the localities where great events have taken place, for the 
very names of cities, lakes, rivers, and railroad stations are so suggestive, 
that one almost unconsciously looks out of the car window at their announce- 
ment, and, perhaps, the younger the traveler is, the keener the interest. The 
traveler in the West, however, hears such names as La Salle, Joliet, Hen- 
nepin, and Marquette and hardly thinks of the places as having been trod- 
den by the early explorers. He may even enter into excellent hotels and 
cross over parks which bear these time-honored names, and never think of 
history. When, however, such books as these are in our public libraries, 
and can be on our tables, there is no excuse for ignorance. It 1s to be 
hoped that with the antiquarian discoveries that have arisen in so manv 
localities in the Eastern States, with the tracing out of genealogies, and 
with the large number of splendidly illustrated books which represent 
local scenes and events, that the historic spirit will be aroused throughout 
the entire country.. 


++ ++ 
++ 


Historic TOWNS OF NEW ENGLAND. Edited by Lyman P. Powell. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, The Knickerbocker Press (1899). 


Historic TOWNS OF THE MIDDLE STATES. Edited by Lyman P. Powell. 
Illustrated. New York and J.ondon: G. P. Putnam's Sons, The 
Knickerbocker Press (1899). 


These two beautiful volumes originated In a novel way, The author 
in 1893 escorted a body of students to historic spots in Philadelphia, 
Germantown, Battlefield of the Brandywine, and the site of the winter 
camp at Valley Forge; and in 1894, conducted excursions to Hartford, Bos- 
ton, Cambridge, Lexington, Concord, and other places of historic interest. 
Among the parties were some of the most distinguished writers, such as 
Col. T. W. Higginson, Dr. Edward E. Hale, Talcot Williams, C. C. Coffin, 
Hezekiah Butterworth, and many others. The result was that Dr. Lyman 
P. Powell, the projector of these excursions, became the editor of a series 
of historic sketches, which were written, for the most part, by residents of 

ese noted places, and who were familiar with all the historic events and 
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scenes. They were so fami iar with them, that they perhaps would not 
have thought of writing about them, except tor the iu»petus which was given 
through these excursions. R 

‘Lhere is an inspiration in the sketches, for they bring betore us the 
names and characters of those persons who have been the prominent 
actors in American history, but whose home life is almost unknown. It is 
like taking a series of poriraits of prominent men and putting them intoa 
framework which would represent the very scenes with which they were sur- 
rounded, and making gne set off the other. The places are crowded with 
a throng which knows little of the past, and cares less; but there are those 
who look with different eyes, and who recai] that life which once throbbed 
with such pulsations as to effect the remotest parts of our country, and 
have the abil.ty to tell the story of the exploits which make the places 
memorable. 

It is not, then, merely a description of a few historic houses, or relics, 
or local surroundings, wnich makes the reading in these books so fasci- 
nating, but it is the fact that everything is filled with the memory of the 
great and good men, who once lived in them; they seem to have been 
brought to life again. It is not merely the cities and the show places, but 
many out-of-the-way and quiet rural towns are described, and events which 
are almost forgotten are told, with the scenes in which they were enacted 
bruught clearly before the eye. Nothing can be. more gratifying to the 
lovers of .history than this. It is taking archeology and history and mak- 
ing them both speak with eloquent words. The artist may paint the scenes; 
the historian may write them;. but here the two are united in one. , 

Such places as Portland, Salem, Boston, Concord, Plymouth, Provi- 
dence, Newport, and Cambridge, come in for the lion’s share; but such 
little places as Rutland are mentioned. This was the dwelling place of 
Rev. Manasseh Cutler, who was a great man and who did more than any 
other man to secure all the Northwest territory against the extension of 
slavery, and for the settling free industrious people from New England. 
The place is called the cradle of Ohio, because from it went out the men 
which first settled at Marietta, which was the forerunner of all those bands 
of emigrants and colonies which so rapidly filled the Mississippi Valley 
with an intelligent population, and carried into the West New England in- 
stitutions. 

The battles which occurred in the State of New York and made such 
places as Saratoga and Schenectady and Newburgh historic, because of the 
victories that were won, are as graphically described as though the writer 
was aneye witness of the events. The battlefields were visited, and every 
locality is described, as the scene where each particular struggle "took 
place. Even the houses, the springs, and the hills are brought into the 
account, and the part which men and women took in each event is shown. 

If the Interior could be visited in the same way, by parties who are 
well informed, and every historic place could be described, it might take 
away the ignorance which now prevails, and bring citizens who dwell un- 
consciously near these places to realize the importance of local history and 
awaken more patriotism, which now is looking so far away for its inspira- 
tion, and make it closer and more practical. 

We commend the two volumes to the reading public, and hope that 
they may be found in all the libraries. 


++ ++ 
++ 


THE ROMAN HiIsToRY OF APPIAN OF ALEXANDRIA. Translated from 
the Greek by Horace White, M. A., LL. D, with maps and illustrations. 
Vol. Il.—The Civil Wars. New York and London: The Macmillan 
Company, Limited (1899). 


It is very remarkable that a man who is as industrious as Mr. Horace 
White has been in other lines should find time to prepare a translation of a 
Greek book, which is out of print, but which will be very useful to scholars 
and literary men. The book was first published A. D. 150, during the reign of 
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Antoninus Pius. The earliest account of Appian’s works is given by 
Photius Encyclopedia in A.D. 891. 

Samuel Musgrave, the English scholar, in i780, began to gather ma- 
terial for translation. Prof. Scnweighauser published it in 1795, in three 
volumes. There was an English translation in 1575, in old English black 
letter; another one was made by John Davies, and published in folio form. 

Mr. White has subjected his translation to Prof. Theodore Lyman 
Wright, Professor of Greek Literature in Beloit Co'lege, for revision. The 
portraits used as illustrations were selected by himself at Rome, and are 
very excellent, especially that of Julius Caesar, which forms a frontispiece 
to Vol. I[.; and Scipio Africanus, which is found inthe first volume. There 
are also several facsimilves of Vatican manuscripts, which were secured at 
Rome. 

The authorities on Roman history are, as follows: the works of Cicero, 
those of Polyb us, who was an eye witness of the third Punic war; Czsar’s 
Commentaries; the works of Sallust, and the works of Livy. Appian’s 
historv has never been read as much as that of other Latin writers, prob- 
ably because it was written in Greek. The history of Rome, naturally 
comes under the Latin department, and is taught by Latin professors; con- 
sequently a Greek book is not used as a text-book, and the style of Appian 
is not so attractive as that of Livy and other writers; but. judging from the 
translation, it has the same general characteristics, and, in fact, is In some 
respects even better than theirs. 

The book is dedicated to Prof, Joseph Emerson, D. D., LL. D., Profes- 
sor of Greek in Beloit Co'lege, as the late-coming fruits of his instruction, 
and is pub!ished by the Macmillan Company in their usual elegant form. 


++ ++ 
++ 


PLANTATION PAGEANTS. By Joel Chandler Harris, author of ‘ Uncle 
- Remus,” etc. Illustrated by E. Boyd Smith. Boston and New York: 
Mifflin & Co., The Kiversice Press. 


The writings of Joel Chandler Harris are valuable because they con- 
tain the folklore and myths of the Africans in their own dialect, without 
any interpolations from the white man. The present volume on “ Planta- 
tion Pageants” does not contain as much dialect as the others, but is mainly 
given to the narrative of events which occurred after the war. 

“ The Story of a Strange Wagoner” is one that gives a picture of the 
character and a turn out, which could only be found in the South. The 
talk about fox-hunting brings up another scene peculiar to that region. 
There is, however, an undercurrent of negro superstition which makes the 
animals to be like human-kind and enables the negroes to understand their 
language—a quality which is possessed by them alone. 

It is interesting to take such books and compare them with the books 
on folklore and mythology of the Indians, for by this means we learn the 
peculiarities of each class of myths. Those of the negroes leading us 
mainly to such animals as frequent the inhabited places and are familiar to 
the negroes, like the fox and the. rabbit and the coon. Those of the 
Indians were generally wild animals, such as the wolf, panther, raven, 
eagle, etc., who were regarded not as companions, but as totems, and per- 
haps as divinities. 


++ ++ 
++ 


HISTORY OF THE NEW WORLD CALLED AMERICA, By Edward John 
Payne, Fellow of University College, Oxford. Vols I. and II. 
Oxford: The Clarendon Press (1899). 


There are several respects in which this history of America will in- 
terest the archzologists and ethnologists of this country: First, it is about 
the early history of America, which has taken advantage of the discoveries 
and investigations in their line of study, or has ever given the results which 
would help to solve the problem of the peopling of this continent. The 
work begins with the usual account of the discoveries which preceded 
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those of Columbus, including the journey of Marco Polo to China; the 
voyage of the Norsemen to Iceland, and the fabulous and uncertain voy- 
ages and journeys which gave rise to various traditions which prevailed, 
and which led to the placing on the map certain names which were signifi- 
cant. 

There wasa tradition among the Romans about the Ogygian or Kronian 
Cont nent, and among the Greeks of the Island of Atlanus. There were 
certain names, such as “St. Brandon,” “ Antilles,” “Isle of the Seven 
Cities,” and “ Ultima Thule.” which kept up the expectation that a conti- 
nent would yet be discovered beyond the great western sea. When the 
continent was discovered. it was found apparently to be as well occupied 
as many parts of the Old World, and rivalling them in the abundance of its 
gold and the grandeur of its cities. So the descriptions of Marco Polo of 
India were almost rez. lized in America. 

The name “ New World” (Nova Terra) soon began to be. wonderfully 
expressive, but the impression continued for a long time, that it was a part 
of the Old-World-India-Land of Cathay, and the effort was continued for 
many years to pass through it and reach the regions which were familiar. 
It seems strange on this account that, after it was once ascertained that the 
“New World,called America,” was a separate continent, and that the separa- 
tion should be regarded as so great and distinct and long continued as 
many historians and archzologists have been inclined to make it. ; 

The great merit of this book, is that after the account of the discovery 
and a description of the character and resources of the continent, that 
nearly the whole of the second volume should be given to the discussion of 
subjects which relate to the geological, geographical, ethnographical 
studies. These subjects are treated in a scholarly way, and give results 
which are unfamiliar to even American scholars, but which, nevertheless, 
are worthy of consideration. The English scient:sts,as a general thing, 
take the ground that America was separated from Europe, but united with 
Asia, in geological times, and it was peopled by Asiatics. The animals and 
the people of the two continents coiresponded very closely with one 
another. Mr. Payne, the author, thinks that there was a pre-glacial race—a 
race of pigmies—of which the Eskimos are, perhaps, the survivors, and 
that they were followed by post-glacial tribes, who entered by Behring 
Straits and made their way down as far as Central America and Peru. He 
does not hold to contact during the late historic times. 

The discussion of these topics is very candid and ought to secure the 
confidence of American readers. It may be that after reading the volume, 
the archzologists, who have become so heated over certain mooted 
points, will become more charitable to those who differ with them, and see 
that there is anothcr side to the shield—*that there are people who live 


beyond the mountains.” 


++ ++ 
++ 


THE DIvINE PEDIGREE OF MAN; OR, THE TESTIMONY OF EVOLUTION 
AND PSYCHOLOGY TO THE FATHERHOOD OF GoD. By Thompson 
Jay Hudson. LL. D. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. (1899.) 


This book treats, as its title would indicate, about the character of the 
human mind as independent of the body, and so traces “the divine pedigree 
of man.” The author holds that there 1s a subjective and an objective mind, 
“ Materialistic scientists have succeeded in demonstrating, that the objec 
tive mind is a function of the brain, and that it is inherent in the brain.’ 
But it does not necessarily follow that the subjective mind is inherent 1s 
any one or more organs of the body; on the contrary, all the facts tend to 
prove that it exists independently of any speciaiized organ whatever. The 
objective mind cannot, of its own volition, move one purely involuntary 
muscle. On the other hand, the subjective mind can and often does take 
entire control of the whole body and wields it at its will. This is universal 
law in the supreme hour. Therefore after the brain has forever ceased to 
perform its functions, and the objective mind is totally extinct, there is an 
interval before the soul takes its final departure, in which it shines forth 
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with phenomenal lustre, to give assurance to the world, that the death of 
the body is but the birth of the soul into a higher and a more perfect life. 
“ the emotions” of man are obviously identical with the “animal pro- 
pensities”” of his lower ancestors; and as they ante-date the brain, they are 
necessarily faculties of the subjective mind, It follows that with man, as 
with animals, the subjective mind is the store house of ancstral memories, 
and when we add to these, the perfect memory of individual experiences 
and of acquired knowledge, we may begin to approach a realization of 
what a vast store-house of latent intelligence, is the subjective mind of the 
average civilized man. The fundamental issue resolves itself into this 
question: does mind ante-date physical organism? If the affirmative is 
true, it necessarily involves the theistic interpretation of the origin of 
mind and life; if the negative is true, physical organism necessarily origi- 
nated mind and endowed it with its wonderful powers. How? By an 
accidental juxtaposition and subsequent union of certain chemical sub- 
stances protoplasm was formed, and protoplasm originated mind. This, in 
plain terms, is the atheistic hypothesis of the origin of life and mind.” 
These quotation, taken at random, will show the character ot the | ook 
and its method of treatment. The sciologists may not all of them accept 
the reasoning, yet it is well that this side should be presented. The trend 
of the argument will be not to show that God is infinitely human, but to 
rove that man is potentially divine; that the soul of man is made in the 
image of man. 


++ ++ 
++ 


ZOROASTER, THE PROPHET OF ANCIENT IRAN. By A. V. Williams 
Jackson Professor of Indo-Iranian Languages in Columbia College 
University. Published for the Columbia University Press. New York 
and London: Macmillan & Company, Limited. 


Zoroaster, it is believed sprang up in the seventh century before the 
Christian era, somewhere in the land between the Indus and the Tigris. 
During the very life-time of Zoroaster—if we accept the traditional dates 
the Jews were carried into captivity in Babylon, and their return from exile 
to Jerusalem takes place less than a generation after his death. He be- 
came the founder of the Persian religion, and is regarded as one of the 
greatest masters of the world. A great many legends have gathered about 
him, which convey the idea that there were as many miraculous events con- 
nected with his birth, life, and death, as there were with those of Cl rist. 
These have been put together by the author, but in such a way as to make 
it uncertain whether he believes them to have arisen in a period subsequent 
to the birth of Christ, and thrown back to the earlier days and applied to 
Zoroaster; or considers them as genuine and a3 reliable as those contained 
in the New Testament. 

The biographical sketch shows that Zoroaster was totally unlike Christ, 
in his personal character, life-work and means of accomplishing it. There 
can be but little doubt that much of his time was spent in the care of the 
sacred fire, or in the furthering of the specia! cult throughout the land. 
Tradition counts that one of the most important features of Vishtaspa’s 
conversion was his active agency in founding new places in which the holy 
flame might be worshipped. Fire worship existed in Iran before Zo oaster’s 
a ‘Lhe spread of the fire cult by Zoroaster is the chief result of his 
ife. 

There was an ancient enmity between Iran and Turan, which broke 
out into a war of creeds, but which ended in battles. Victory led to other 
attempts at universal conversion, but the conversion was to be accomplished 
by force. Thus we see the contrast between Christ and the Persian 
Zoroaster. 

The death of Zoroaster occurred about B. Cc. 583. The wrter says: 
“His is no ordinary end. He perishes by lightning, or a flame from heaven, 
which recalls the descent of the fiery chariot and the whirlwind in the 
apotheosis of Elijah”; yet he says: ‘‘the accounts of Zoroast:r’s death 
seem to be legendary. According to Iranian tradition, his dcatn was 
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violent, and occurred at hand of a Turanian, whose name is preserved to 
ill-renown.” j 

The book contains an appendix of about 150 pages and a plate repre- 
senting a very remarkable sculpture, in which are four figures, one of which 
is supposed to be Zoroaster. The appendix and the biography, as well as 
the legends and traditions about Zoroaster, are worthy of close study. 
There is no other book which contains them in such fullness. The science 
of archeology will need to be called upon before these religious founders of 
the East can be placed on a level with Christ, the Great Redeemer’ Thus 
far it has set back the dates of history and confirms the traditionary view. 

++ ++ 


THE YOUNG PURITANS IN CaPTIviTy. By Mary P. Wells Smith, author 
of “The Young Puritans of Old Hadley,” “The Young Puritans in 
King Philip’s War,” and “ The Jolly Good Times Series.”’ Illustrated 
by Jessie Wilcox Smith. Boston: Little, Brown & Company. 


This is one of the stories which are founded upon the local history of the 
Valley of the Connecticut in the time of King Philip's War, and incidently 
gives many details of Indian customs. The worst barbarities of the 
Indian treatment of prisoners are not pictured, but there are enough to 
give an idea of the sufferings and dangers through which the early settlers 
passed. The best side of the Indian character is not seen in any of these 
books, only the dark side. In this respect they can hardly be called his- 
tory, for history takes a broader view. 

The story of Capt. Smith and Powhattan is certainly different from 
any of the stories in this book. It shows the friendliness of the Indians 
and the favors which the white men received, while this book dwells on the 
atrocit:es on one side and sufferings on the other. The author appears to 
be familiar with the scenery, and has presented the story in its proper set- 
ting by way of scenery and natural surroundings. The engravings illus- 
trate the narrative. 

No doubt the volumes will be sought for because of the tragic events 
that are described, and on account of the local history whichis in a manner 
recorded. 


++ ++ 
++ 


THE MIRACLES OF MISSIONS—MODERN MARVELS IN THE HISTORY OF 
MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE. By Arthur T. Pierson. Third Series. 
New York and London: Funk & Wagnall’s Company (1899). 


There is one fact brought out in this book which will interest our 
readers: a missionary among the Indians of Canada, so remote from civili- 
zation that the word bread was unknown, was endeavoring to teach them, 
but found it difficult; at last he invented a series of ideograms. He made 
a character which he pronounced ma; another, #z, and another, foo. The 
three characters were then read together, making the word manztoo. With 
this he went on, until in less than three weeks some of the Indians could 
read the Bible in their own language; and in a full year, over eighty per 
cent. of those in the village were reading the Bible. This man was the 
famous John Evans, who accomplished so much and whose memoir has 
been published. 

“ Ecuador ” is the title of a chapter which is very instructive. 

In a quiet way the work of civilizing and christianizing the degraded 
races is going on. The author of the book, Mr. Arthur T. Pierson, is a 
representative man in this work. 

++ ++ 


++ 
A YEAR BooK OF COLONIAL TIMES. Compiled by the Rev. Frederick 
S. Sill, D. D., member of the Society of Colonial Wars. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Company (1899). 
This book is printed with every other page left blank, probably with 
the idea that the calendar, which is continued from the beginning to the 
end, may be made to embrace events in the Colonial times, which may 
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come to the knowledge of the reader, and so may be recorded under the 
aay af thie ‘month, the year varying according ‘to circumstances. Those 
who are interested in this period will find it very useful. There is a quota- 
tidiatteridihg each record of ‘events, which the author has ordered to be 
coon tf the purchaser follows the pattern; the book will prove in the 

se ritgrary {reas which will vary acccrding to the taste of the owner. 
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Report of the, Commissjoner, ,Education for the Year 1897-98. _ Vol. II., containing Parts 2 
a ad. HWhsidgtoy, Gubaniment > Atihg Office, 1898. ! 

Watiédal Educational! Weociation! Journal of Proceedings And Addresses of the Thirty-eighth 
Annual Meeting, be}d say, Los, Angeles, | California; July 11-14, 1899. Published by the 
Association. ilies 

‘Prilimph ahd’ Wont ofhe Winetettith ‘Century; the Tite Mitror of a Phenomenal Era. A 

vlivnbinerof original, ¢ritertaining| instrudtive, historic, and descriptive writings,showing the 
5 {many and mmarvelpys achi¢yements which dipsipguish an bundred years of material, intel- 
epaual social, an mnogal progress. By James P. Boyd, A.M. L. B. Copiously and magni- 
OS fétehily Mlusévatedh - ‘Phitadeldia! A.J.) Holman & Co. 
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Smith onjan Tnstitdtioh United States National) Museum. Arrow-points, Spear-heads, and 
9° Whfives of! Preistbrie“Times 7?! By ‘Thomas Wilson,'Curator, Division of Prehistoric Arche- 

-eidldgy,| United States: Nationa) Museum. ; Washington: Government Printing Office, 1899. 


Documentary History of the Campaign on the Nidgara Frontier in 1812 (with maps). Part 3. 
rr (Gdlideted atid! Edited fon Laundiy’s! Lane ‘Historical Society by Major E. Cruikshank, autho: 
zy OF /}{ he, Story,of Butler’s Raagers,’? &c,, Welland: .Printed by the Tribune. 


Asmi¢ri¢an- J omrnal 66 Aaich ology. Second Series.;; The Journal of the Archzological Institu- 
ot tion of America, ; Issued mony. Ijlustrated., Vol. IlI., No. 6, November-December, 
a 1899. Norwoo 1 Mass; ublished for the Institution by the Norwood Press. 
P 7 pedis. Its Life ; 7 rt, | By Augnst,Mau, German Archeological Institution, Rome. Trans- 
ba ae ifito Engi ‘ trincis W. Kelsey, University of Michigan. Illustrated from original 
drawings and photographs. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
The Africanders: A’ Century of Dutch-Epglish Feud in South Africa. By Leroy Hooker, 
(9G G¢hor of Enbeti!’ the’ Phitestine,”” ‘“Baldoon,”' &c. Chicagu and Sow York: Rand, 
McNally & Company. 
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The Chitf-Uwellers 
and Pueblos. 


BY 
STEPHEN DENISON PEET, Pu. D. 


Editor of the American Antiquarian. Author of ‘+The Mound-Builders, Their 
Works and Relics,’’ ‘‘ Animal Effigies and Emblematic Mounds,’’ 
‘s Aboriginal Religions,’’ and other works. 





400 Pages, Finely Illustrated. 





This book treats of that mysterious people called the Cliff-Dwellers, as 
allied to the Pueblos, who are supposed to be their survivors. It begins 
with the description of the Great Plateau and its varied scenery, the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado coming in as a very important part. Tho 
author has quoted descriptions from the geological reports, which are very 
graphic, and has made the geographical features prominent. The “age” of 
the Cliff-Dwellers is also spoken of, and their distinctive peculiarities are 
brought out. Two or three chapters are given to an account of their dis- 
covery: First, by the Spaniards; next, by the early American explorers, 
and later on by the various expeditions which entered the region. 

The descriptions of the Cliff-Houses are very graphic and are illustrated 
by many plates and small cuts, which present to the eye, the wonderful 
architecture and the strange situation of these Cliff-Dwellings. 

A chapter is given to an account of the distribution of the Cliff- 
Villages, and another to the traditionary history. This is followed by the 
description of the various architectural structures, such as the towers, 
estufas or temples, cliff-houses, store-rooms, balconies, courts, and various 
apartments. A comparison is drawn between the Cliff-Dwellings and the 
different kinds of Pueblos which are still standing—some of them in ruins. 

A chapter is given to the Cliff-Dwellers’ relics; others to their social 
and domestic life; to their agricultural habits; to the contrivances for irri- 
gating; while the final chapter shows the contrast between the Cliff- 
Dwellers and the Wild Tribes, which at present occupy the region. 

The book covers the whole field, and describes nearly all of the struc- 
tures that have been discovered, including those in Sonora, in the northern 
part of Mexico. The customs of the present Pueblo Tribes are also 
described, especially the Snake Dance, which has become so celebrated, 
and several cuts are given in illustration. No other book has ever been 
published which is so comprehensive. It is likely to be the standard 
work for many years to come. 


ADDRESS: THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, 5327 MADISON AVE., CHICAGO. 





RETAIL PRICE, $4.00. 





+ THE MOUND-BUILDERS +- 


THEIR WORKS AND RELICS. 


i acamanes 


REV. STEPHEN DENISON PEET, Pu.D., 
EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, 


Author of Animal Effigies and Emblematic Mounds, and The Cliff-Dwellers 
and Pueblos. 


+ 
+ 





THIS BOOK CONSTITUTES VOL. I. OF PREHISTORIC AMERICA. 


IT CONTAINS 400 PAGES—FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


+ 
+ 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 
CHAPTER I.—Mysterious Races. 
CHAPTER II.—Mound-Builders of Europe and America. 
CHAPTER III.—The Habitat of the Mound-Builder. 
CHAPTER IV.—The Effigy Mound-Builder—First District. 
CHAPTER V.—Burial Mounds—Northern Distrtct. 
CHAPTER VI.—Sacred Enclosures—Ohio District. 
CHAPTER VII.—Stone Grave People—Mountain District. 
CHAPTER VIII.—Migrations of the Mound-Builders—Middle District. 
CHAPTER IX.—The Villages of the Mound-Builders. 
CHAPTER X.—The Pyramid Mounds of the Gulf States. 
CHAPTER XI.—Mound-Builders’ Defenses. 
CHAPTER XII.—Mound-Builders’ Houses. 
CHAPTER XIII.—Mythologic ard Religious Structures. 
CHAPTER XIV.—Relics of Mound-Builders and Indians. 
CHAPTER XV.—Symbolic Relics of the Mound-Builders. 
CHAPTER XVI.—Relics from Altar Mounds and Ash Pits. 
CHAPTER XVII.—Relics Showing Civilization of the Mound-Builders. 


+ 
+ 


This book treats of the Mound-Builders; their occupation, 
modes of life, religious systems, tribal divisions, and early mi- 
grations. The effort is to divest them of all inventions and 
degradations of the modern Indians, and to show their actual 
condition during prehistoric times. 

The relics of the Mound-Builders are treated at consider- 
able length. They are regarded as works of primitive art, but 
the differences between them as art specimens are clearly 
pointed out. 

The value of the book is that it contains a comprehensive 
view of the whole field, and gives information about the 
mounds and relics of all States and Districts. The design is to 
present a picture of the people as they were in prehistoric 
times, and to bring out the real life of the Mound-Builders as 
it formerly existed. 

Orders can be sent to 175 Wabash Avenue, or to the Author 
at 5327 Madison Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Price, $3.70. 
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Egypt Exploration Fund. 


(American Branch Founded in 1(883.) 


WituiaM C. Winstow, DD, Pu. D., LL.D., Vice-President and 
Honorary Secretary, U.S. A. 

Fiinpers Petrig, Pu. D., D.C. L, LL.D., Chief Explorer in 
Egypt. 


THREE DEPARTMENTS:—THE GENERAL WORK OF 
EXPLORATION, and the two Branches: THE ARCHAZSOLOGICAL 


SURVEY, and the GRA;CO-ROMAN BRANCH. 


THE BOOKS appeal to all lovers ot history and art, tour- 
ists upon the Nile and collectors of books. They appeal irre- 
sistably to all interested in the study of man from the earliest 
ages, in Epigraphy, in Classical Discoveries, in Architecture, in 
“ Life as it Was” in every phase, and in the Old and New Testa- 
ment. They should be found in all Public and thousands of 
Private Libraries, Their Illustrations now number many thou- 
sands, and some of the quarto and royal plates in colors are of 
rare and artistic merit. 


But $5.00 constitutes Membership, securing a beautifully 
Illustrated Folio, the Illustrated Archeological Report for the 
year, and the Annual Report with list of subscribers. 

Among the books published are: 1, THE Store City OF 
PitHom. 2, TANis (Zoan), Part I.; 19 plates and plans; account 
of the greatest of all collosi is in this volume. 3, NAUKRATIS, 
Part I.; 52 plates and plans; valuable to students in Greek art, 
and all interested in antiques, such as coins, amulets, scarabs, 
pottery, etc., and in ancient epigraphy. 4, GOSHEN; II plates, 
maps and plans. 5, Tanis (Zoan), Part II.; including Am and 
Tahpanhes; 63 plates and plans. 6, NauKkRAtis, Part II.; 45 
plates. 7, FestivAL Hatt oF Osorkon II. ( Bubestis), Part II.; 
39 plates. 8, AHNAS AND THE TOMB OF PAHERI; Frontispiece 
and 27 plates. 9, Deir-EL-BAHAk!I (Queen Hatsu’s Temple); 
preliminary volume. 10, De1?-EL-Banar!, Part I.; Royal Folio 
Edition; 24 plates. 11, Part II.; Royal Folio; 32 plates. 12, 
Part III.; Royal Folio. 

Of the Survey Volumes are theee on Beni Hasen, two on 
El Bersheh, and one on the Study of Hieroglyphs. An Atlas 
with eight, fine maps, indexes, etc., price $1. Of the Grzco- 
Roman Branch are Volume I., eight fac simile plates, papyri of 
Sts. Matthew and Mark; Sappo, Plato, etc.; and Volume II., 
fac similes, St. John, St. Paul, and many classical papyri. 

All persons are invited to send for the Illustrated Circulars, 
Lists, etc. Address the Secretary, Mrs. Marie N. Buckman, 
office of the Fund 59 Temple Street, Boston. Checks may be 
made payable to Francis C. Foster, Honorary Treasurer. All 
official and personal letters for Rev. W.C Winstow, Honorary 
Secretary, should be sent him at 525 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 











“The Survival of the Fittest.” 


EH DUCA'TION 


The oldest of the high-class educational magazines, enters its 18th 
year, September, 1897. In its sphere it is 


A RECOGNIZED LEADER. 


However crowded with reading matter your tuble may be, you should 
not fail to take and read the oldest and best educattonal monthly magazine 
in the United States. All articles printed in Education are STRICTLY 
ORIGINAL. It is contributed to®and read by many of the leading 
educators of the day. No progressive teacher can afford to do without it. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $3.00. 
Sample Copy for six 2-cent stamps. Try it for a year. 


KASSON & PALMER, PustisHeErs, 
50 Broomfield Street, ‘ ° Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE. Set of MIZRAIM, or Ancient 
Egypt, by Binion. Edition de luxe. Only 800 copies 
of this magnificent work printed. Now getting 
scarce. 3 Address Kasson & Pater, 50 Bromfield St., 
Boston, Mass. 








1898. SixtTy-E1GHTH YEAR. 


The Bibliotheca Sacra. 


A Religious and Soctological Quarterly. 


Conducted by G, FREDERICK WRIGHT, Oberlin, O.; 
Z. SwiFT HOLBROOK, Chicago, III 
Associate Editors:—Edward A. Park, Frank H. Foster, Judson Smith, D. W. 
Simon, William M, Barbour, Samuel Ives Curtis, Charles F, Thwing. 
A, A. Berle, W. E. Barton, E. H. Johnson and E. W. Bemis. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 
DEAR MR. HOLBROOK; March 14th, 1896. 
I want to say how much pleased I am with the Bibliotheca Sacra under 
the management of Professor Wright and Yourself. The combination of 
Theology and Soctology present to Christian people what they need. Your 
aim seems to be to combine progress and conservatism. I regard this as most 
important, for it seems to me the conservative spirit is the only basis of contin- 
uous progress. With best wishes for abundant success. 
Faithfully Yours, 
RICHARD T. ELy, 


SINGLE NUMBERS, 75C. YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION, $3.00. 


For Special Terms for 1898 to new subscribers and Sample pages, Address: 
BIBLIOTHECA SACRA CO. OBERLIN, On1o, U. S.A. 





+Prehistoric America: 


BY 
STEPHEN BD. PEER 


FOUR VOLUMES: 
No. |. The Mound-Builders and Their Relics. 
No. 2. Animal Effigies and Emblematic Mounds. 
No. 3. Cliff-Dwellings and Pueblos. 
No. 4. Myths and Symbols; or, Aboriginal Religions. 


Each volume contains about 400 pages. Price for each 
one if sold separately, $3.70 postpaid. If ordered with the 
AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, [new subscription ] $6.00, regular price 


$7.70. ‘Address, 


AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, Chicago, Hl. 





To Repair 
Broken Arti- 
cles use 
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Remember 
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RELIC Ancient flint lock arms, muskets, rifles, 


horse-pistols, pocket-pistols, old odd 
revolvers, swords, machets, large knives, war, historical and 
Indian relics, antiquities and oddities. 
Write for list with prices. 


DAVIS BROS., Diamond, Portage Co., Ohio. 

















Aimerican | Journal 


of Acrchaeologyp. 


SECOND SERIES. 
The Journal of the Archaeological Institute of America. 
EDITORIAL BOARD. 
‘Epiror-1n Co1erF—Prof. J. H. Wright, of Harvard University. 

AssOcIATE Epirors—Prof. J. R. Wheeler, of Columbia University (for the 
School at Atnens); Prof. Allan Marquand, of Princeton University (for 
the School in Rome); and Pro. ti. N. Fowler of Western Reserve 
Univirsity. 

HonorkarRY Epirors—Prof J. W. White, of Harvard University (Presi- 
dent of the Institute), Prof. T. D. Seymour, of Yale Uriversity (Chair- 
man of the Maniging Cummittee of the School at Athens); «nd Prof. 
W.G. Hale, of the University of Chicago (Chairman of the Managing 
Committee of the School in Rome). 

The JOURN‘L OF THE ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA was 
established in 1897. It contains: 
I. Archzological Papers of the Institute in the field of American, Chris- 
tian, Classical and Oriental Archeology. 
Papers of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens. 
Papers of the American School of Classical Studies in Romé. 
Proceedings of the Institute 
Summaries of Archzolagical News and Discussions. 
Classified Bibliography of Current Archzological Literature. 
Correspondence; Notes and Notices. 
III. Reports of the Institute, including those of the Council, of the Man- 
aging Committees of the Schools of Classical Studies at Athens’and 
Rome, and of other Committees of the Institute. 
IV. Bulletins (separately paged) containing miscellaneous matter in gen- 
eral, supplementary to that of the Reports. 
This material is distributed, as convenience determines, in the different 
numbers of the Journal for the year. 
Communications for the Editors may be addressed to John H. Wright, 
editor-in-chief, Cambridge, Mass., or to ary member of the editorial board. 
Subscriptions will be received by the publishers, who also have on sale 
the other publications of the Institute. 


Six TiMEs A YEAR. ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION $5.00 
SINGLE NUMBERS, $1.00 


ee OE ee 
The New England Historical and 
Genealogical Register. 


Contains a variety of valuable and interesting matter concerning the His- 
tory, Antiquities, Genealogy and Biography ot America. 

It was commenced in 1847 (Vol. 52 begun January, 1808), and it is the 
oldest historical periodical now published in this country. 

It is issued quarterly (each number containing at least 95 octavo pages, 
with a portrait on steel) by the New England Historic Genealogical Society. 


$3.00 per Annum, in advance. Single number, 75 cents. 


No library can afford to be without it, and every genealogist finds mat- 
ter ot interest in each number. 





THE OPEN COURT 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


Devoted to the Science of Religion, the Religion of Science, 
and the Extension of the Religious Parlament Idea. 





SOME SPECIAL FEATURES FOR THE COMING YEAR. 
ON MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 


Chicago and Its Administration. By the Honorable Lyman J. Gage, Secretary of 
the Treasury. ‘April.) 

Municipal Life in New Zealand. By the Hon. S:r Robt. Stout, K. C. N. G., Ex- 
Premier of New Zealand. (October.) 

The Department of Police asa Means of Distributing Charity. By A. F. Campbell, 
Secretary of Chicago Department of Police. (June.) 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF GREAT THINKERS, 
PHILOSOPHERS, AND SCIENTISTS. 


With Haudsome Half Tone Portraits. The following have already appeared. 
Pythagoras Schiller, Amos Bronson Alcott 
Schopenhauer Lessing Pere Hyacinthe Loyson 

Zoroaster Goethe 
The following will appear shortly: 
Galileo Euler Laplace 
Kepler La grange Monge 


SERMONS AND FABLES BY MARTIN LUTHER. Translated into 
Vigorous English. On trade and mr The Lion and the Ass. (April.) 
n Education. 


STUDIES IN COMPARATIVE RELIGION. Oe with Rich Illustrations. * 
The Religion of the Ancient Persians. Editor. [ h.] 
Eschatology in Christian Art. Editor. iJuly. 7 
The Religion of Islam. By Pere Hyacinthe Loyson. [August.] 
Catholicism inItaly. Prof. G. Fiamingo. [July.] 
Prof. Tiele on Christianity and Buddhism. Gifford Lectures. 
Norse Mythology. Kditor. [{March. 
The Trinity Idea. Editor. [February.] 
TheAvatars. Editor. |August.] 














THE HISTORY OF RELIGIO 
History of the people of en e- the beginning to the destruction of Jerusalem. 

By DR. C. H. CORNILL, of the University of Konigsberg. Written espec wad for The 
Open Court; not yet published inGerman. (In tenarticles now running 

Historical sketch of the Jews Since Their Return from Babylon. eWith Illustra- 
tions of Jewish Customs and Life. By the REv. B. Pick, Pa. D. 

The Inquisition. Editor. Illustrated. [April.] 

The Canonization of Saints. Prof. Fiamingo. [llustrated. |September. | 

The Unrecorded Sayings of Jesus Christ. Thoroughly Compiled. [September.] 


SYMPOSIA ON RELIGIOUS AND BTHICAL SUBJECT 
A Controversy on Buddhism The Rt. Shaku Soyen, ES xurs. Japan, The 
al Dr. John Henry Barrows, Chicago, 1 °The Rev. Dr. F. F. Ellinwood, New York 
it 
Ts there More than One Buddhism? H. Dharmapala. 
The Cogitations of a Smoking Philosopher. Canon G. J. Low. 
A Buddhist Priest’s View of Relics. Rev. C. A. Seelakkhandha. 


PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFIC. 
Popular articles by the FIRST AUTHORITIES are constantly appearing on all scien. 
tific and philosophical questions. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
Ethnological , 41 The late Judge Post of Bremen. 
On Money. Count Leo Tolstoi. 
Mathematicai Recreations. etc. 
On the Philosophy of Science. Prof. Ernst. Mach, Vienna 
On General Ideas. Th. Ribot, Paris. 


Single Copies, 10 cents. gee | =— $1.00. In the 


CHICAGO: THE OPEN COURT SUBLISHIN G CO, 324 
Dearborn Street. 
LONDON: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUEBNER & CO. 




















1878. Twenty-Second Year. 1900. 
The American Antiquarian 
AND 


ORIENTAL JOURNAL. 
EDITED BY 
Stephen ®. Peet, Ph. ®. 


o- —$-4-—_—_—_ 


Bi-Monthly, ” - $4.00 Per Year. 


—— +4+———_ 


HE Twenty-Second Volume of this Magazine will begin with the year 
7 1900. ‘lhe effurt will be made to make it the best volume of all. A 
new and broader scope will be taken, and one which shall corre- 
spond with the increase of our national domain and the extent of American 
influence. 

The earlier volumes were confined to the prehistoric antiquities of the 
continent, but nearly every year has brought ina new field of archzological 
research, until at the present time our American explorations reach to the 
far East and the far West, and seem likely to meet at some distant point. 
This makes our double title especially appropriate at the present time. We 
have already secured the assistance of gentlemen who live in various party 
of the world and are miking a study of the ancient history and archzologs 
of different lands. They, with others scattered over our own continent, wil! 
furnish material which can not fail to be useful, not only for present study 
but for reference in the future. 

The progress of anthropology makes it also necessary that the SUBJECTS © 
treated should be more numerous and varied than ever before. While 
archeological relics and prehistoric remains are important, yet the ma- 
terial of which our own nationality is already composed, aid is likely to be 
in the future, is so diverse, that we can not neglect the ethnological prob- 
lems which are sure to arise. 

Such topics as the influence of environment, the effect of employment, 
the history of early institutions. the character of ancient art and architecture, 
different forms of religion and mythology, the customs and habits and in- 
ventions of different nations will, therefore, be included within the scope of 
the Journal. 

We have divided the continent into provinces, each of which will be 
represented bv an associate editor residing in it, who will furnish informa- 
tion as to all discoveries and explorations. Thev will be as follows: The 
Eastern States, Canada, British Columbia, Northwest Coast, Oregon, 
New Mexico, and Central America, Peru and the Philippines. 

The various countries of the East—Egyopt, Palestine, Assyria, Baby- 
lonia and the classic lands—will be represented by gentlemen, who are offi- 
cially connected with Exploration Funds, or who reside in the land about 
which they write. 

We may say that the equipme't for work is a strong one, and we be- 
lieve that the next volume will be one worthy of the era which it is designed 
in a sense, to commemorate. We solicit the patronage of the public, 
and hope that we shall have the support of all who are interested in the 
subject of art and archeology, and especially of the institutions which 
have for their object the increase of intelligence. 


The Magazine Will Be Well Illustrated. 
—++—__ 


THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, 
5327 MADISON AVE., CHICAGO. 








